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Notes from the Editor 


The publication of Bengal Past and Present, which had been lagging 
behind schedule for more than a decade, is fast becoming up to date. 
The backlog is being cleared apace, and this—the 1986 (Parts I-II) issue 
of the-journal—should be in your hands by November 1987. (It could 
have reached you earlier but for the intervening Puja holidays.) In 
November, again, we are going to the press with an Index to the journal 
(1907-85) , which will hopefully be published early in 1988 as Part I of 
the 1987 issue. Part II of the 1987 issue, which will be a special number 
marking the eightieth year of the Calcutta Historical Society, will be out 
by mid-1988. As the Secretary hoped in his Annual Report for 1986, we 
should—if all goes well—become up to date by the end of 1988. 


At the moment I am going through the Index volume, which has 
just been received from the Bibliography Division of the National Library, 
Calcutta, as well as leafing through the last eighty years of the journal, 
selecting articles for the special number (1987, Part II). ‘The Executive 
Council of the Society, which met in June after the publication of the 
1985 issue, agreed that “the development of the Society was closely linked 
to the timely publication of the journal and reverting to two issues per 
year once the backlog had been cleared”. All are efforts now are directed 
towards this end. 


Preparations are also under way for the celebration of the tercentenary 
of Calcutta. The Society’s Calcutta Tercentenary Celebration Sub- 
Committee have met more than once since December 1986. (The minutes 
of the meeting of December 1986 were published in the last issue of the 
journal.) The run-up to the tercentenary programme will begin in 
December 1987 when a panel of historians will speak on Calcutta 300: 
Historical Profiles. You will soon be hearing from the Secretary on the 
subject. 

The confidence of our well-wishers seems to have been restored. 
This is reflected in the advertisements published in the current issue. 
Money, alas, is needed for the survival of us all, especially of academic 
journals. No one recognises this more than the Secretary who has been 
chasing our members for fees and subscriptions and is paying for four 
issues in one year alone (1987). On the other hand, scholars who hac 
once started wondering if the journal had ceased to exist are now respond- 
ing heartily by sending in contributions which keep me and the Editorial 
Committee busy. 


Hiren Chakrabarti 
10 October 1987 


Extracts from an appeal from the Secretary 


We are keenly aware of the fact that members would like the activities 
of the Calcutta Historical Society to be more participative. There were 
certain constraints which we are seeking to remove and we sincerely 
hope we will continue to receive your active support. 


As you know, we hold lecture sessions by visiting and local historians 
from time to time. We are proposing to have a regular programme 
announced well in advance leading up to the celebrations of the 80th 
anniversary of the Society next year and later to the Tricentenary of 
Calcutta in 1990. 


We have fallen behind with the publication of Bengal Past and 


Present. ... However, ... the Society’s finances are heavily strained by 
arrears in subscriptions. We admit that this situation has been aggravated 
by the absence of reminders sent to you. We ... would request you 


to let us have your remittance at an early date. Without the flow of funds 
we will be unable to get the magazine out of the press on time and also 
hold the regular public programmes that we have in mind. 


We seek your cooperation and will keep you posted of developments 
from time to time. 


Arabinda Ray 
November 29, 1986 


MISSIONARIES AND BUREAUCRATS 1793-1833 


Penny Carson 
King’s College, London 


A perennial question in studies of western imperialism is the extent to 
which governments used missionaries to further their own political and 
commercial ends. On the one hand, the British stand accused of attempting 
forcibly to convert India. As evidence of this, historians have pointed 
to government grants of land for missionary buildings, government aid to 
missionary schools and the active support given by some government 
officials to missionary activity. On the other hand, Christian missionaries 
complained of lack of government support and of obstruction from 
Company servants. What was the relationship between bureaucrats and 
missionaries as Britain was consolidating her power over most of the sub- 
continent? ‘The reality, as one would expect, is not at all straightforward 
and it is necessary to consider the attitudes of the bureaucrats in England 
as well as those of the Company officials in India. 

The conventional interpretation is that prior to 1813, when the reli- 
gious public in Britain induced Parliament to include a clause in the 
Company’s new charter ‘permitting’ missionary activity, the Company was 
hostile to their labours. After this, it is said, Company policy towards 
missionaries changed and missionary endeavours went from strength to 
strength. ‘This paper will argue that, for the entire period 1706-1833, the 
attitude of the most influential officials and servants of the Company was 
remarkably consistent and that the gains trumpeted by the missionary 
lobby in 1813 were, to a large extent, illusory. On the whole, the attitude 
of bureaucrats towards missionary activity after 1813 was remarkably 
consistent with earlier attitudes. 

The Company developed its ‘missionary policy’ in the early years of 
the 18th century, by which time both Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
were operating in its territories. The Catholics had been in India for 
centuries and the Company inherited their presence. It continued to 
tolerate them for pragmatic reasons, many thousands of the Company’s 
subjects were Catholic and the Company wanted to gain and maintain 
their loyalty. Moreover, the mixed Catholic population provided useful 
employees. As far as Bombay was concerned, the Company had a legal 
duty to allow Catholics the free exercise of their religion under the terms 
of the cession of the territory from Portugal. 

The Company did not interfere with Catholic missionary activity 
as such. However, a despatch from the Court of Directors to Fort St George 
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in 1745, which declared that “the Church must never be independent of 
the state, nor the French suffered to intermeddle in our affairs’,! left no 
doubt about the Company’s attitude towards religious matters. The 
Company’s prime concern was the security of its possessions. ‘Thus, 
between 1715 and 1720, it engineered the expulsion of the Portuguese 
Fransiscans from Bombay. Similarly, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century when the loyalty of French and Italian missionaries was suspected, 
Portuguese priests were reinstated. In addition, the missionaries had to 
be licensed by the Company and to take an oath of loyalty. 

Despite the ‘tolerance’ of Catholic missionaries in its territories, 
Company servants had no love for Catholicism and a powerful motive in 
encouraging the early Protestant missionaries was a desire to limit Catholic 
influence in the Company’s settlements. In 1712, the Company chaplain 
at Fort St George urged the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK) to help the German Lutherans who had established 
themselves at Tranquebar. He told the Society that the “missionaries at 
Tranquebar ought to be and must be encouraged” because it was “the 
first attempt the Protestants had ever made in that land.” He added that 
they “must not put out the smoking flax. It would give our adversaries, 
the papists ... too much cause to triumph over us.’ 

The governor of Fort St George followed this lead and in 1715 invited 
the Lutherans at Tranquebar to work in his territories. From 1728 a 
number of these German Lutherans were taken on as official agents of 
the SPCK. In contrast to the Catholic missionaries, the SPCK mission- 
aries were never interfered with by the Company. Licences were routinely 
granted to them and they were given free passages, a free mail service and 
allowances for the performance of divine service and charitable work among 
the Company’s European and mixed European population. By 1752 the 
Court of Directors was so convinced of the good effects of Protestant 
missionary work in India that it informed the governor of Madras: 

As further encouragement to the said missionaries to exert them- 

selves in propagating the Protestant religion, we hereby empower you 

to give them, at such time as you shall think proper, in our name, any 
sum of money, not exceeding 500 pagodas, to be laid out in such 
manner and appropriated to such uses as you shall approve of.... 

Nevertheless, this was not a blank cheque because the despatch went 
on to direct that the local Company servants should report on the 
erogress made, “together with your opinion on their conduct in general, 
and what further encouragement they deserve”’.® Parliament had granted 
the Company an effective method of control through the requirement that 
all persons not in the Company’s service must have a licence to live and 
work in India. This was a deeply cherished right and was used by the 
Company to control colonization, the press, and free merchants as well as 
missionaries. 7 
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Company policy towards all religions in India was one of ‘religious 
neutrality’ or ‘toleration’. ‘The work of the small number of missionaries, 
Catholic and Protestant, present in the trading company’s possessions 
during the first three quarters of the eighteenth century, was not regarded 
as an infringement of this policy. It is usually argued that, from about 
1780, there was a change in the official attitude towards missionary 
activity. It would be more accurate to say that the official attitude towards 
missionaries had not changed but that officials were now stating Company 
policy more clearly in response to the first missionary ‘demands’. As a 
result of developments in England as well as in India, they were more 
cautious about any decisions that could be regarded as upsetting the 
religious sensitivities of the population. 

The change in the Company’s situation in India by the end of the 
eighteenth century was dramatic. From simply being a trading company 
with a few stations in 1700, it had become a sovereign power over a very 
large portion of the Indian sub-continent. Apart from the Company’s 
desire to preserve its commercial monopoly, which led it to exclude anyone 
it considered an interloper, perceptions about the security of its possessions 
were critical in shaping attitudes towards missionary activity. The French 
were always ready to foment trouble and the Company could not be 
certain of the support of the Indian princes. In addition, lack of money 
and men dicfated that the Company’s possessions be defended by a mainly 
sepoy army, which had to be kept content with British rule. The Company 
was therefore determined that anyone who might disturb the status quo, 
or lower the British in the eyes of the people, should be kept out and 
frequent instructions to this effect were sent to India. l 

In England there were significant religious aan The 
Evangelical “Revival was gaining momentum and with it there was an 
upsurge in interest in missionary activity. The evangelicals‘ who 
wished to enter India as missionaries at this time were mostly 
Dissenters from humble backgrounds. Historically they were regarded 
by many members of the Establishment as politically disloyal. 
This was reinforced by the attitude of certain prominent Dis- 
senters towards the downfall of the Establishment in the French 
Revolution. What was probably more important was the feeling that, 
by the end of the eighteenth century, the supremacy of the Church of 
England seemed under threat from the rapidly growing numbers of 
Dissenters. So, for a variety of reasons, Dissenters were regarded with 
distaste and suspicion in England. It was only natural that such attitudes 
should be transmitted to India. Company officials, almost to a man, were 
members of the Established Church and generally came from the upper 
strata of society. 

The Company attitude to missionary activity was put to the test in 
1793 at the periodical renewal of its charter.’ The leading Evangelical 
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MP, William Wilberforce, at the instigation of Charles Grant, then a 
director of the Company, put forward a clause stating that Britain had a 
bounden duty to provide for the religious and moral welfare of the 
inhabitants of India.” None took exception to this rather vague clause 
because how this should be done was left to the Company’s discretion. 
When, however, Wilberforce tried to make the clause more explicit, 
requiring the Company to finance ‘schoolmasters and ‘missionaries’, the 
response from the Company was immediately hostile. The question of 
expense weighed very heavily and it was argued by some that such a 
government-sponsored measure would lead to political unrest. 

A misapprehension should be corrected at this stage. The 1793 
charter did not, as is often stated, ‘forbid’ missionary activity in India, 
The situation remained as it had always been: licences were required 
for all who were not of the Company’s service and discretion over granting 
these was left in the hands of the Court of Directors. The SPCK 
missionaries continued to be granted licences and to work quietly in India. 

However, 1793 was a watershed and, from this time, one can detect 
a difference in attitude between Company and government officials in 
England and the officials dealing with the practicalities of the situation 
in India. The Directors in England, faced with a twelve-month turn 
around for communications, tended to be very cautious. This caution was 
reinforced by a number of ‘old India hands’ who stressed the attachment 
of Indians to their religions and customs and the fragility of British rule. 
‘These men, one of whom was Warren Hastings, had all served in India 
for a considerable number of years and their views should be given 
some merit. 

Unlike the London Directors, officials in India could afford to use 
their discretion. They knew the personalities involved and the immediate 
political situation. On the whole, they were helpful to the Dissenting 
missionaries who arrived in India without licences from 1793. Instances 
of official obstruction did occur but they were relatively few and far 
between. When restrictions were made, they were usually either because 
of an unstable political situation or the result of the imprudence of the 
missionaries themselves. 

In 1793, John Thomas and William Carey set sail from England as 
the first missionaries of the newly-formed Baptist Missionary Society 
(BMS). They sailed just after Wilberforce’s defeat over the ‘pious 
clause’. and after the Court of Directors had renewed its standing order 
requiring the expulsion of all unlicensed persons arriving in India- No 
doubt prudently, the Baptists decided not to risk refusal by applying for 
licences to reside in India. 

On arrival in Calcutta they found, much to their surprise, that they 
were allowed to proceed as they wished. Carey soon decided to go up 
country. Lack of funds, not Company harassment, led him to this decision, 
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for he needed a means of supporting his family while he was mastering 
Bengali. He and Thomas eventually obtained employment as plantation 
managers for George Udny. Supervisirig an indigo plantation left consider- 
able time for other activities, and Carey and Thomas took full advantage 
of this to preach both to Europeans and Indians. Local officials were well 
aware of their missionary activities and, far from being antagonistic, 
concurred in the deception of describing the missionaries as indigo 
makeis on official returns.” Despite this deception, it seems unlikely that 
the Bengal government did not know of their missionary character almost 
immediately as both Carey and Thomas had preached in Calcutta before 
going up country. News would have travelled quickly in such a small 
community of Europeans. The governor-general, Sir John Shore, a close 
friend of Wilberforce and Grant, certainly knew of their real purpose.® 

The Baptists were not alone in attempting the evangelization of 
Bengal at this time. In 1798, the SPCK applied for, and was granted, 
permission for William Ringeltaube, a graudate of Halle, to commence 
a mission in Calcutta. In the same year the London Missionary Society 
(LMS), established as a non-denominational society in 1795, sent out 
Nathaniel Forsyth as its first missionary to India. Like the Baptists, the 
LMS decided not to put the East India Company to the test by applying 
for licences. One of the directors of the LMS in a letter to his brother, 
John Cowie, a merchant in Cawnpore, explained that they did not “at 
the present juncture feel it to be our duty to enter into a contest with 
that body.”® ‘This policy of the Dissenting missionary societies differed 
from that of their evangelical counterparts in the Church of England. 
The Church Missionary Society (CMS), formed in 1799, decided as a 
matter of policy that it would not be party to anything illegal and there- 
fore did not attempt to send missionaries to India at this time. 

John Cowie, for his part, expressed surprise at his brother’s view of 
the opposition of the East India Company as, in his opinion, “you need 
apprehend no kind of opposition from the servants of the Company 
here ... none will vilify Christianity ....’° Cowie’s forecast that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from Company officials on the whole 
seems to have been borne out by events. Many helped the missionaries 
and, until 1812, the instances of help far outweighed the instances of 
hindrance. 

Like Carey and ‘Thomas, Forsyth preached in Calcutta without 
complaint although he did not settle there because of the expense of 
housing. By the summer of 1801 he was writing to the LMS: 

I have been enabled to live in peace and friendship as a member 

of civil and religious society, especially withall in the exercise of the 

Magistracy and Government of the country — from some of whom 

I have received particular marks of friendship and kindness — and 

by none ... have I in any degree been opposed or interrupted.” 
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` These comments are significant because they refute the belief that 
Forsyth fled to the Dutch colony of Chinsurah because of opposition from 
the East India Company. His letters state quite clearly that he left 
Calcutta because of the expense of living there not because of opposition. 
The governor-general knew of his presence in Bengal. Moreover, Forsyth 
was asked to preach in the hospital at Calcutta and the Company chaplains, 
David Brown and Claudius Buchanan, organized a public subscription 
for a chapel to be built for him to preach in. In any case, Chinsurahb, to 
which he was said to have fled, was under British control in 1801. 

The first outright refusal by the Company to countenance a missionary 
proposal occurred in 1796 when Robert Haldane, David Bogue and 
Greville Ewing asked permission to take a party of 20 to Bengal to start 
a privately funded mission. The proposers were Dissenters and men of 
known democratic leanings. ‘Their letters to the President of the Board 
of Control, Henry Dundas, who was also Home Secretary at the time, were 
hardly diplomatic.’? 

This refusal did not seem to affect the missionaries already working 
in India. No new orders were sent out and the Baptists and Forsyth 
carried on without interference. Indeed, their presence in India had been 
officially sanctioned because they had signed covenants with the Company 
which permitted them to live and trade in the country. Carey told Andrew 
Fuller, the BMS secretary, that they were not “obliged to conceal our- 
selves or our works.”3? However, this was not to be confused with ‘legal’ 
permission to settle in India as missionaries or otherwise as Carey stressed 
to Fuller when he told him: 

You must drop your English ideas and get Indian ones. No such 

thing as a legal settlement in the English sense can ever be made here. 

Because a general law has passed prohibiting Europeans settling in 

this country. This general law cannot be reversed, unless by the 

English Parliament. All Europeans therefore only reside here by 

connivance and some are permitted to stay in the country for a term 

of years; the Company having covenanted to protect such persons 
_ while they observe the laws." 

For many years, the missionary societies missed this point and laid 
siege solely to the Court of Directors. 

The first instance of restriction in India occurred in 1799 when four 
new missionaries arriving with their families were not permitted to land 
in Calcutta. This seems to have been due to an unfortunate coincidence 
of circumstances rather than from any predetermined plan. Firstly, the 
party of twelve was the largest missionary party yet to enter India. Secondly, 
Lord Mornington had just taken over as governor-general and was 
concerned about Jacobinism in India. Thirdly, a stiffly-worded instruction 
about unlicensed persons in general had just been received. Finally, 
their Dissenting religion and low social status would have given rise to 
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suspicions of their loyalty and purpose at such a time. | 
__ Given all this, it is not surprising that the new missionaries arriving 
without licences were told they would be arrested if they set foot on 
British-controlled territory. Missionary rhetoric gives the impression that 
the East India Company had a positive policy against missionary activity 
in India. However, there is no evidence to suggest that the 1799 
‘Advertisement’ -against unlicensed persons was directed primarily at 
missionaries or even that it had missionaries in mind. The Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control were consistent in their opinion that 
unlicensed persons should not be permitted to go out to India and there 
are numerous despatches emphasising the restrictions and ordering 
governors to send home immediately all unlicemsed persons arriving in 
India. Henry Dundas, President of the Board of Control felt particularly 
strongly about unlicensed entry into India and as early as 1787 had told 
Sir Archibald Campbell, governor of Madras, that he would “continue 
to exert [ himself] to prevent every person who shall attempt to go out 
irregularly to India.”’15 
Because of these regulations and the missionaries’ illicit entry into 
India, it was legally possible for the Company to deport them in these 
early years. It may be that Fuller correctly assessed the situation when 
he told his fellow ‘directors that, ‘tas Government have favoured the other- 
Mission [the SPCK ], the Company who are one with them, will not 
frown upon ours unless they be furnished with an occasion by the 
misconduct of the missionaries. ‘They will not give their sanction, but 
they will connive, if they see we have no ill designs.’’*® 
Company officials did indeed connive. The Baptists were not deported 
and, by 1800, the Company chaplain, Claudius Buchanan, was able to 
assure Carey that the Baptists would be unmolested if they extended their 
missionary work to Calcutta* A missionary station was accordingly 
established, chapels opened and they were soon conducting weekly services, 
prayer meetings with prospective converts and preaching. In 1804, Baptist 
stations were established at Katwa and Jessore. ‘The following year saw 
the arrival of four more Baptist missionaries, who were allowed to proceed 
as they wished. From 1799 to July 1806, there is but one recorded instance 
of restrictions of the part of Company officials. This occurred in 1806 
when the magistrate at Dhaka refused to allow Carey and another 
missionary to distribute tracts in his district because this activity was 
causing a disturbance. Otherwise they were permitted to itinerate and 
form stations as they wished. oe 
` The missionaries were extremely fortunate that the men appointed 
governor-general in these early years were well-disposed towards them. 
A brief examination of the views of Sir John Shore (1793-1798) and Lord 
Wellesley (1798-1805) throws some light on both the consistency of 
Company policy towards missionary activity and the attitude of members 
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of the secular Establishment towards Christianity in general and the 
propagation of the Gospel in the Empire in particular. 

The evangelicals had great hopes that Sir John Shore would do much 
to facilitate the progress of evangelism in India as he was a devout 
Christian and had commenced his term of office “resolved to make it be 
seen that the Christian religion is the religion of the state.’”’® To this end, 
he was also under considerable pressure from Charles Grant and William 
Wilberforce. Nevertheless, Shore found that he was unable to give his 
unequivocal support, finding it difficult to reconcile his responsibilities 
as governor-general with the duty to promote Christianity. Shore’s belief 
in the need for caution was expressed in a 1794 letter to Henry Dundas 
in which he attributed the sepoy’s loyalty to his high pay and “an 
indulgence to his habits, whether religious or otherwise’. Shore went on 
to express the belief that, if the officers were to ridicule the ceremonials 
of native religions or refuse to countenance them, “the bond of attach» 
ment would soon be dissolved, and disaffection and coercion be substituted 
for subordination.”?? The remark was to prove to be remarkably prescient. 
Shore was worried about Indian hostility to the propagation of Christianity 
and was convinced that “if the attempt were made with the declared 
support and authority of Governemnt, by the aid of misrepresentations it 
might excite alarm ....”7 He was not prepared to risk the opposition 
that might be aroused. 

Paradoxically, Lord Wellesley, whose biographer tells us, “a less 
religiously-minded person .. could hardly be imagined ...”, earned 
himself the reputation of being a real friend to the cause of Christianity 
during his time as governor-general.2? Wellesley’s new college for the 
instruction of Company servants was founded on Christian principles and 
he appointed the Evangelicals Brown and Buchanan to prominent 
positions. ‘The Baptist missionary, William Carey was appointed teacher 
and later professor of Sanskrit. However, as far as his attitude towards 
missionary activity was concerned, Wellesley declared that officially he 
could not and would not do anything to help forward it or to permit any 
other Company servant to do so. One of his first acts as governor- 
general had been to “confirm the natives in their religious prejudices” 
because “it would not only be impolitic but highly immoral to suppose 
that Providence has admitted of the establishment of British power over 
the finest provinces of India, with any other view than of its being 
conductive to the happiness of the people, as well as to our national 
advantage.” 

Arguing from the same basic premise as the evangelicals, that 
Providence had given India to Britain for a purpose, Wellesley came to 
the conclusion that the happiness of the people was best catered for by 
leaving their religions alone. Nevertheless, he publicly expressed his 
goodwill towards the Baptist mission and gave liberal subscriptions to 
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their non-religious publications. Without Wellesley’s encouragement 
and financial assistance, the Baptists would have found it difficult to survive. 
He seems to have believed that missionary activity, unsanctioned by 
Government, was consistent with his policy of regard for the ‘happiness 
of the people’. The key to his attitude seems to have been his belief that 
the Church in particular and Christianity in general, were bulwarks ot 
the Constitution. Wellesley felt strongly that Christianity should be seen 
to be supported in a conquered country and took great care that he himsel? 
attended church regularly. It seems that he supported the Baptists because, 
in the absence in India of sufficient clergymen of the Established Church, 
they were at least inculcating some moral values to the population, Indian 
and European, and demonstrating that Christianity was held in regard by 
the British. It also has to be said that Carey’s skill as a translator was 
extremely useful to him. 

In these early years, the problem for the Dissenting missionary 
societies seems therefore to have lain more with the Court of Directors in 
England than the Company officials in India. The new missionary 
societies were sure that the Directors would not grant licences to their 
missionaries and in this they were probably right. Grant frequently 
advised them not to put the principle to the test and, because of his 
position in the Company, no one was better placed to know this. Carey 
felt the difference in attitude between the officials of the Company in 
England and in India. In 1795 be told John Ryland, one of the BMS 
directors, that he had “no spirit for politics here for whatever the East 
India Company may be in England; their servants and officers here are 
very different. We have a few laws and nothing to do but obey,’* 

The discussion thus far has concentrated on events in Bengal. How- 
ever, English Protestant missionaries also began working in the south at 
about this time. In 1804, the SPCK and Royal Danish missionaries were 
joined by six LMS missionaries, the first to come to India since Forsyth’s 
arrival in 1798. Despite arriving without licences, they were treated with 
great kindness by many Company officials. Alexander Falconer, the Chief 
Secretary at Bombay, was surprised to find that they had arrived without 
licences and told them these would be granted if requested. Officials in 
the Madras Presidency were even more helpful. Capt Blackburn of 
‘Tanjore, who granted the passports for Madras, offered to do everything 
in his power to help. Sir Thomas Strange, judge of the Supreme Court, 
told them that “so far as this Government or any one executing authority 
within its limits is concerned, you may proceed in your ministry with 
confidence, certain on all reasonable .occasions of its support and 
protection.”27 In line with this, when the LMS missionaries wished to 
proceed to Ganjam, Keble, the Secretary, informed them that “his lordship 
is pleased to permit you to proceed to Ganjam on the affairs of your 
mission.”28 They were also given letters of recommendation to a number 
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of influential men. It is clear that the LMS missionaries had gained friends 
in high places in the Madras Presidency. 

As with the SPCK, the LMS missionaries were given financial rewards 
for the performance of divine service for Europeans. All spoke with 
grateful thanks of the help which Government had given. Indeed, they 
were so overwhelmed by the extent of it that in September 1805 one of 
them wrote : 

What change in regard to India has been produced within a few 
years. When Brothers Carey and Thomas came into this country they 
remained in a state of concealment about two years ; whereas we have 
entered it at a favourable period when the Directors of the Honour- 
able Company have issued orders that missionaries be protected and 
favoured ... .%° 

This is an enlightening letter for, in the first place, it shows that the 
myth has already become established that the Baptist missionaries had to 
hide from the authorities when they first arrived in India. Secondly, it 
is a slight distortion of the directive from the Court. This in fact was a 
response to a plea from the SPCK for protection for their converts in 
Tinnevelly who were being persecuted by their fellow Indians. ‘The 
despatch deserves to be quoted at length because it clearly states both the 
Company’s policy towards all religions practised in India, and that to be 
observed towards missionaries. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge who support 
the Protestant Mission on the Coromandel Coast have reported 
persecution of Christian converts by natives and native officers and 
have expressed a hope that we will give orders which may prevent 
everything of this kind, and protect the labours of their missionaries 
in the discharge of the important duties with which they are entrusted. 
Satisfied that there has been no intention in our government to act 
otherwise, we think it requisite only to state that, as we have never 
countenanced any species or degree of religious intolerance in the 
countries subject to your authority, and Mahomedans, Parsees, 
Hindoos, in all their varying sects have been permitted to follow their 
various persuasions, without molestation, so it can be no+question 
that all who profess the Christian faith, whether of European, 
Armenian or Indian race should enjoy the like privilege and protec- 
tion. ‘Therefore, officers of every rank, Europeans and natives, 
employed in the administration of our affairs, should confine them- 
selves to these general principles, from which any deviation past or 
future must excite our disapprobation . . and with regard also to 
the Missionaries, so long as they conduct themselves in a prudent 
and upright manner, as they appear hitherto to have done, we cannot 
doubt that their persons and office will be duly respected ... .*° 

The policy of the East India Company towards missionaries had not 
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changed from that set out in earlier eighteenth century despatches. ‘The 
LMS distortion lies in the fact that the despatch just quoted does not 
actually state that missionaries will be protected and favoured but rather 
says that all religions must be protected. The missionaries would be 
respected as long as they conducted themselves in a “prudent and upright 
manner.” The despatch was also referring specifically to the SPCK 
missionaries who had been countenanced by the Company for nearly a 
century. Nevertheless, the missionaries regarded the specific mention of 
missionary work in this way as a significant step forward from the hostility 
displayed by the Court of Directors during the 1793 debate on the ‘pious 
clause’. The despatch implied an acceptance by the Court of Directors 
of missionaries in India, although only the SPCK was mentioned by name. 
It also gives the lie to the myth that missionaries were not tolerated by 
the Company after 1793. 

On the contrary, the government of Madras, had proved to be 
particularly helpful to missionary activity. Land was granted to both 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries and loans were given to the Catholic 
Bishop of Verapoli and also to the Royal Danish missionaries when they 
were in financial difficulties. The provision of salaries to the Protestant 
missionaries performing services for the Company helped their missionary 
work. 

The extent of the help given by Government is summed up well in 
the following extract from a missionary journal : 

Every encouragement is offered us by the established government of 
the country. Hitherto they have granted us every request whether 
solicited by ourselves or others. ‘Their permission to come to this 
place ; their allowing us an acknowledgement for preaching in the 
fort, which sanctions us in our work ; together with the grant which 
they have lately given us to hold a large spot of ground every way 
suited for missionary labours, are objects of the last importance, and 
remove every impediment which might be apprehended from this 
source .... Many gentlemen in the country have expressed their 
willingness to assist us and help with finance... .* 

At this point, only the Baptists appeared to be unhappy with their 
treatment. ‘They felt (as they did in England) that their activities were 
merely ‘tolerated’. They believed that the promulgation of Christianity 
was a right, indeed, a sacred duty, which should be carried out not only 
without hindrance or caveats of any kind, but also with the positive 
sanction of the Company and national government. They were angry 
about the judge at Dhaka’s interference. ‘This single instance of restriction 
made Carey decide that their ‘illegal’ position in India was intolerable. 
As he told Fuller in December 1805, “as things stood we were subject to 
innumerable hindrances from the magistrates of the Districts, who in 
hindering us would only be doing their duty, as things now stand,” 
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The next year the situation deteriorated even further when the Vellore 
Mutiny put the missionaries continuance in India in very real danger. 

In this mutiny in the Madras Presidency nearly 200 Europeans were 
killed or wounded. It demonstrated the fragility of British rule in India 
and its dependence on the loyalty of the sepoys. The unrest was a major 
set-back to the missionary cause in India because opponents of missionary 
activity used it as proof that the religious prejudices of Indians were easily 
upset and to argue that the greatest caution was needed in any interference 
with them. 

It is not surprising to find that the missionaries were restricted after 
news of the mutiny reached Bengal. The magistrate at Dinajpur in 
August 1806 ordered two missionaries back because they had no authority 
to be there. Sir George Barlow, the governor-general, decided to order 
home Robinson and Chater, two Baptist missionaries recently illegally 
arrived in India. In addition, he instructed the remaining missionaries 
not to interfere with Indian religious prejudices by “preaching, distri- 
buting tracts or any other mode of instruction” and converts were not to 
go into the countryside to preach. However, once it was realized that 
the mutiny was a localized affair and the disturbances were seen to have 
ended, restrictions were eased. The only activity to remain forbidden was 
the dispensing of tracts attacking Indian religions. Even the deportation 
orders against Robinson and Chater were suspended, largely due to the 
efforts of David Brown, the senior chaplain in Bengal. 

The effect of the mutiny on people’s minds seems to have been more 
marked in England than in India itself. As already mentioned, some ‘old 
India hands’ had been worried about the effect of increasing evangelical 
interest in Christianizing India even before the mutiny. Once news of 
the mutiny reached England these private misgivings were vociferously 
expressed. 

‘The massacre of so many Europeans was deeply shocking and the 
Company and the Board of Control had to be seen to act. Both Lord 
Bentinck, the governor of Madras, and Sir John Cradock, the commander- 
in-chief, were recalled and heated discussions took place about the causes 
of the mutiny and the role missionary activity played in events. William 
Elphinstone, who was chairman of the Company at this time, was one of 
the most vitriolic as can be seen in the following extract from his Minute 
on the subject: 

They fi the East India Company ] are canting and preaching away their 

authority in India. The very keystone of the arch of that authority 

is now in danger. The country can only be held by the native troops 
and it is vain to disguise, that at this moment their attachment is now 
in danger. ‘The operations of the missionaries, even admitting them 
to be well meant, which I very much doubt, and the numerous 
translations ofthe religious books of the Christians, have alarmed the 
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sepoys, ... with the idea, that the Company intended to make them 

all Christians. They wotild as soon be converted into as many 

devils... .& 

The rest of Elphinstone’s Minute mentions the low character of 
the converts, “the scum of the earth” and tries to make a connection 
between the Baptists and French infiltrators who, it was claimed, were 
about to overthrow British rule. As has already been mentioned, fear of 
the designs of the French is a theme that often appears in the correspond- 
ence of those responsible for the government of India. 

Fortunately -for the missionaries, the Evangelicals, Charles Grant and 
Edward Parry were returned as ‘Chairs’ the following year and it was 
largely due to their efforts that the effects of the opposition were limited. 
Their task was formidable because nineteen of the twenty-four directors 
believed that strong measures should be taken in the Company and the 
Legislature against the missionaries.” 

There is not space to go into the details here, but an examination of 
the steps taken by Grant and Parry to stem this opposition throws fascinat- 
ing light on how the Court of Directors and Court of Proprietors could 
be manipulated by the Chairs and demonstrates the working relationship 
between the East India Company and the British government at this time. 
It also shows the growing influence of evangelicalism in England. Basically, 
Grant and Parry succeeded by using their positions to keep discussion out 
of the public arena and by lobbying and pressurizing influential individuals. 
They did not hesitate to warn the Company directors that they were 
“already unpopular with a large proportion of the community on 
account of their supposed dislike of the propagation of Christianity in 
India” and asked the question whether “any cry raised on the ground of a 
prohibition to communicate Christianity to the natives of India would be 
expedient for the government of the country.’ 

To ensure that this threat was well understood in India as well as 
in England, Parry, in his capacity as chairman, wrote to Lord Minto, the 
new governor-general, warning him that “it would certainly not be in the 
interests of the Company to provoke afresh a very considerable body of 
the people in this country by proscription and persecution of a few 
missionaries — as they would unodubtedly oppose a renewal of the 
Company’s monopoly at the next renewal of the charter.” Parry took a 
high tone with Minto, expressing his displeasure that missionaries had 
been forbidden to go into the interior and his expectation that this prac- 
tice would cease. He concluded his letter by reminding Minto that the 
exclusion of the Gospel from India would “provoke the Great Being.”’*? 

In fact Parry’s warning to Minto was not néeded as Minto had 
already relaxed most of the restrictions on missionary activity by the time 
the letter was received. However, crisis struck again for the Baptist 
missionaries in 1807 when Lord Minto took exception to a pamphlet 
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printed on the Baptists’ printing press at Serampore. ‘This pamphlet 
abused the prophet Muhammad and threatened the heathen with the 
pains of hell-fire if they did not see the light and become Christians. 
Minto’s investigation showed that other Baptist publications, although 
not as abusive as this so-called ‘Persian Pamphlet’, were hardly complimen- 
tary to Indian religions. Furthermore, there was evidence that Baptist 
preaching often irritated the people. Even Grant privately admitted that 
some of the Baptist pamphlets were ‘quite indefensible and discreditable.’** 
All this led Lord Minto to question whether the Company should allow 
missionary activity in India. Once again, Grant and Parry had to use 
all their skill and influence to limit the damage to the missionary cause. 
The support of the Danish governor of Serampore was also probably 
crucial in persuading Minto to be more lenient with the missionaries. 

Long before the Board’s reply to Minto’s despatch was received in 
India, Lord Minto had freed the missionaries from most of the restraints 
he had imposed on them. He also informally allowed them to expand the 
number of their missionary stations.*° It appears therefore that Lord 
Minto’s actions in the wake of the Vellore Mutiny and the Persian Pamph- 
let crisis were not those of a man antipathetic to missionary activity as 
such but of a man new to India and understandably nervous of anything 
that might disturb the stability of the Indian empire. Dissenting 
missionary activity seemed at first to come into this category. 

The Court’s reply to Minto’s complaints, claiming that it was “very 
far from being averse to the introduction of Christianity in India, or 
indifferent to the benefits that would result from the general diffusion of 
its doctrines” and its implied censure of Minto in Paragraph 10, which 
hoped that he would “abstain in future from all unnecessary or ostentatious 
interference with [the missionaries’ ] proceedings”* seemed to herald a 
breakthrough in relations between the missionaries and the Company at 
home. However, little had changed. The LMS failed in an attempt 
through the Admiralty to get passages on East India ships for two 
missionaries because the Court of Directors objected to the proposal. 
The Admiralty contact, Dyer, regretted that, “however well the govern- 
ment may be disposed to aid the efforts of the Society, yet I much fear that 
political considerations when governed by worldly policy will always 
interpose insuperable objections to all formal sanction to their labours.” 
Nevertheless, all was not lost, for he went on the say that “if the Society 
can introduce their . missionaries into Foreign Settlements without any 
appeal to the executive Government, I think they are not likely to 
experience any interruption to their exertions, but would be permitted 
to carry forward their objective without molestation.” Dyer seems to have 
received some sort of informal assurance that this would be the case.” 

This proved to be so. The two missionaries in question, Lee and 
Gordon, on arrival in India, were permitted to reside at Vishakapatnam, 
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as was Hands at Bellary “in the capacity of Protestant missionaries.’ 
Bellary was a new mission station and is particularly interesting because, 
according to Hands, it had been suggested by Sir George Barlow himself. 
It was due to Barlow’s intervention, along with that of Rev M ‘Thompson, 
the chief chaplain at Madras, that government permission was obtained 
for the mission. 

The London Missionary Society received other signs of goodwill 
from the Madras government at this time. Permission was granted for 
the contruction of a chapel at Blacktown. About the same time, Mr Vos, 
another LMS missionary, was appointed to take charge of the English and 
Dutch congregations at Negapatnam. However, the missionaries were not 
permitted to proceed precisely as they wished. Hands had in fact wished 
to go to Seringapatnam rather than Bellary. Sir George Barlow told 
Reverend Thompson that this could not possibly be granted and that 
“while affairs continued in the present state, no missionaries could be 
permitted on any account to enter the Mysore country.’ Similarly, Dr 
Taylor, the LMS missionary in the Bombay Presidency had not been 
permitted to proceed to the Maratha country. One of the missionaries 
gave the reasons for these embargoes as the areas being “too far from the 
seat of Government or, inhabited by people whose affection for British 
dominion are scarcely conciliated and to whom they fear giving any cause 
of offence, to this [ithe government] think our endeavours might have a 
tendency.”** According to another missionary, Surat was prohibited 
because it was inhabited by “fierce and bigoted Musselmen” in addition 
to being a very large town.“ 

In 1810, two Baptist missionaries were refused permission to go to 
a frontier station near the Punjab because “the unsettled state of the 
country made it unsafe to permit any Europeans to go there”. Minto, 
however, privately told Marshman that the missionaries could go to Agra 
instead.48 While the LMS missionaries understood the Company’s appre- 
hensions over missionaries working in frontier areas and felt they were 
fairly treated by the ‘bureaucrats’ in India, the Baptists were not so grateful. 
William Ward’s response to Lord Minto’s concession was: “Now we are 
likely to get stations fixed with the public permission of Government and 
we (like toads) shall be tolerated and not hunted down like wild beasts.” 

It should be stressed that the regulation excluding the missionaries 
from the frontiers applied equally to all Europeans not in the Company’s 
service and, as far as the Baptists were concerned, the Company had some 
grounds for apprehension. John Chamberlain, one of the missionaries in 
question, had earlier (1808) had an altercation with the Anglican chaplain 
and the Commanding Officer at Berhampore over the question of baptism. 
Later he went to Agra with another missionary and, contrary to a private 
assurance given to Lord Minto by Joshua Marshman, indulged in 
“declamatory harangues and challenges”, “publicly reviling the Koraun 
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and shasters” and distributing tracts “obnoxious to the religion of the 
country.” The Bengal government, on being informed, considered this 
sort of behaviour a danger to tranquillity and, while not ordering 
Chamberlain and Peacock back to Calcutta, refused Serampore’s request 
to send missionaries to other parts of India. The story, however, does not 
end there because Chamberlain then bickered with the military commander 
and was arrested and sent back to Calcutta. Peacock, however, was 
allowed to remain in Agra. The Bengal government seems to have 
displayed considerable tolerance towards Chamberlain’s behaviour when 
it is remembered that he could have been expelled from the country 
altogether. 

In 1811, just after this affair, Johns and Lawson, two more Baptist 
missionaries arrived in India without licences. Edmonstone, Secretary to 
Government, permitted them to stay “until the pleasure of the Court of 
Directors’’®? was known. From this time, relations between the Government 
and the missionaries, both Baptist and LMS, seemed to deteriorate. In 
September 1811, a public subscription for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was not allowed in Madras. Pritchett, an LMS missionary 
arriving from China, was subjected to a very strict examination by the 
police on arrival in Calcutta, who told him that it was “because of some 
informality and artifice on the part of a missionary who sailed from 
Calcutta to Vizagapatnam.”’** Pritchett was ordered to leave India because 
of his lack of licence but managed to reach Vishakapatnam by subterfuge. 
No further proceedings seem to have been taken against him. 

The LMS missionary who arrived with Johns and Lawson in 1811, 
Robert May, was also ordered home. The Government relented after the 
British resident, the Company chaplain and the inhabitants of Chinsurah 
had made representations to the Supreme Government to allow May to 
stay. May thought he was eventually permitted to remain because he 
was replacing Nathaniel Forsyth, who wanted to go home and was not, 
therefore, adding to the overall numbers of missionaries. ‘Thompson, the 
next LMS missionary to arrive in Madras was not so fortunate. He 
arrived at the end of 1812 and applied to Sir George Barlow for permission 
to stay. He was told by Barlow that, as a recent order had been received 
from the Supreme Government forbidding settlement in the Presidency 
without permission, he could do nothing.®® 

The situation deteriorated still further when five American 
missionaries arriving without licences were also ordered to leave. Finally, 
Johns and Lawson, the two Baptist missionaries allowed to stay, pending 
the Court’s approval, were peremptorily ordered to leave the country: 
Ironically, this was just as the parliamentary campaign to facilitate 
missionary activity in India was starting. 

These expulsions seem harsh and unnecessary as none of the persons 
expelled had caused any trouble in India. However, the Government’s 
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attitude towards the American missionaries is understandable. Britain 
was at war with America and five was a relatively large number of foreign 
missionaries to arrive at once. In addition, they were undiplomatic, 
“trifling government with lots of applications to different places.”>" The 
attitude towards Lawson, Johns and Thompson is less explicable. What 
seems to have been crucial was the hostility of Ricketts, Secretary to the 
Bengal Council, and Syms, the Chief of Police. It seems that Minto left 
most decisions to the discretion of his Council.58 Nevertheless, an official 
appeal sent to Minto asking him to rescind the expulsion orders was 
refused. Even George Udny, who had been such a good friend to 
missionary activity, when approached by Pritchett for advice would not 
commit himself.5® 

It is difficult to assess the reasons for this hardening of attitude. This 
trouble for the Dissenting missionaries was occurring at the same time as 
Dissenters at home were under attack from Lord Sidmouth and many 
local magistrates and established clergymen. More important, however, 
was that the Company’s charter was due for renewal in 1813. The Company 
was fearful of losing its monopoly and with it the right to determine who 
should enter India. Company officials, including Charles Grant, had long 
maintained that allowing free access to Europeans, missionary or other- 
wise, would open the floodgates to adventurers of all sorts who would 
lower Britons in the eyes of Indians and might even subvert them with 
democratic principles. Whatever instruction had been issued, it seems 
to have been so strongly worded that officials felt that they had no option 
but to obey. There is no evidence to support the idea that the authorities 
were any harder on missionaries than on any other unlicensed Europeans 
at this time: there are numerous instances of other Europeans arriving 
without licenses being sent back. An unfavourable change for the 
missionaries would also have been the accession as President of the Board 
of Control of Lord Buckinghamshire, who was not sympathetic to them. 
Although this postdates the beginnings of trouble for the missionaries, it 
no doubt strengthened the hand of unsympathetic officials. 

It has to be said that the missionaries themselves did not help their 
cause. The American imprudence has already been mentioned. ‘The 
Baptists also mishandled the situation. - Joshua Marshman, who acted for 
the Baptists, was not straightforward in his answers to Government. 
Fuller, the Baptist Secretary, was in “no doubt that the orders for the 
return of the bretheren were the consequence of that correspondence ...”, 
which “must have given great offence to Government.”© 

The events of 1807-13 convinced the missionaries that they would 
have no real security in India unless provision for their work was made in 
the Company’s charter which, fortuitously, was due for renewal in 1813. 
The aim of the missionary lobby in England, therefore, was to “persuade 
the Legislature to expunge that clause [about licences ], or so to modify 
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it that Ministers of the Gospel may have leave to preach, form or visit 
Churches, and perform the various duties of their office without mole- 
station, and that they may have a right to settle in and travel over any 
part of India for that purpose....’°? In other words, they wanted 
complete freedom of action in India. How successful were they in 
achieving this aim ? 

The conventional interpretation is that they were very successful. 
A general clause asserting Britain’s duty to provide for the happiness and 
religious and moral improvement of the Indian population was included 
in the charter.“ It is usually argued that this ‘pious’ clause ‘permitted’ 
missionaries to go to India. However, as pointed out earlier, ‘missionaries’ 
had never been excluded from India under the terms of the charter and 
SPCK missionaries were routinely licensed. Missionaries were categorised 
along with all other Europeans wishing to reside in India and residence 
was permitted at the discretion of the Court of Directors and local 
governors. The Company’s discretion to declare certificates and licences 
void “if it shall appear to them that the persons, to whom they have been 
granted, have forfeited their claim to countenance and protection” * 
remained in the new charter. The position of the missionaries had 
advanced in as much as, for the first time, statutory provision was made 
for an appeal to the Board of Control if the Court refused permission to 
persons wishing to proceed to India “to introduce among the native 
inhabitants of British India useful knowledge and religious and moral 
Improvement”. However, apart from this possibility of an appeal, the 
legal position of missionaries wishing to reside in India remained 
unchanged. Moreover, missionaries were not specified in the Act and the 
Company reiterated its long-held principle that Indians would have the 
free exercise of their religion. Of course the passing of a clause declaring 
that the country accepted it had a duty to promote religious and moral 
improvement in India was an advanced and reflected popular feeling on 
the matter. The Company would henceforward have to be sure it had a 
strong case before refusing licences to missionaries. 

The success of this clause in removing restrictions from EREN 
activity can only be determined by an examination of subsequent events. 
In 1814 William Yates was refused a licence by the Court and this refusal 
was overruled by the Board of Control. This was probably a test case 
and can be regarded as a success for missionary pressure. However, in 
1815, the Court of Directors issued the harshest despatch up to that time 
regarding missionary activity. Indeed, it was the first despatch specifically 
to mention missionaries in connection with the requirement for licences. 
‘The despatch entirely approved of the Bengal government’s action in 
ordering missionaries home and stressed that missionary residence in India 
was dependent upon their good behaviour. In addition, it continued to 
reiterate the policy of non- ‘interference with Indian religions.°¢ As late 
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as 1820, the missionary societies were not sure of the reaction of the Court 
of Directors and we find Butterworth, the Wesleyan MP, advising the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society (WMMS) to approach the present 
Chairman quickly because the next Chairman of the Company was known 
to be “decidedly unfriendly to missions.’ 

How. were the attitudes of the local bureaucrats affected? Did Section 
33 give the missionaries the liberty they demanded to preach, form churches 
and travel where they wished? ‘The short answer is that this depended 
as before to a large extent on the personal attitude of the officials concerned. 
For mstance, in 1813, the zillah judge at Vishakapatnam satisfied govern- 
ment about Gordon and Pritchett and secured their appointment as 
military chaplains. On the other hand, Smith,. the missionary at 
Allahabad, in 1814 was stopped from preaching in the fort. Another 
missionary, Peter, had his books confiscated by the commanding officer 
at Cuttack and was even imprisoned for a short time. After protests from: 
the missionaries, the Bengal government intervened and by April he was 
permitted to preach.™ 

Opposition from military commanders was a recurring problem for 
the missionaries and there are numerous examples of missionaries being 
forbidden to preach in military cantonments. Opposition was based on 
two factors. The first was an antipathy to Dissent. As Mr Lawrence, the 
acting judge at Dhaka, told the Baptist missionary, Leonard, in 1816, 
“Dissenters are like a set of miners working upon the foundations of the 
state which will soon come tumbling down, and carry the state along 
with it.’ Through representations to Government, the missionaries 
usually managed to get restrictions based on such antipathy removed. ‘The 
second factor was military concern for internal security. Jn addition, 
military commanders were particularly nervous of anything that might 
upset theit sepoys. They were not happy about conversions to Christianity 
because of the excitement they aroused among the troops and on several 
occasions sepoy converts were dismissed the service.™ 

One of the most extreme examples of official interference was Charles 
Metcalfe’s intervention with the Begum of Sardhana who patronised 
Chamberlain after he had been sent from Agra. Metcalfe, the resident 
at Delhi, had received a complaint from the local military commander, 
Col. Patton, that Chamberlain had been preaching at fairs. Patton had 
a “dreadful apprehension of the public minds being disturbed in this 
country” by Chamberlain’s actions. Metcalfe seems to have concurred 
with this apprehension for he wrote to the Begum informing her that if 
she continued to retain Chamberlain she would be “no friend to govern- 
ment.” Chamberlain made representations to the governor-general, Lord 
Moira, who supported Metcalfe, telling Chamberlain that “he was not 
permitted to come into this part of the country to insult the prejudices 
of the people as he notoriously had done.” Eventually the Begum bowed 
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to the pressure and Chamberlain was sent from Sardanha.— However, even 
this opposition was limited and Government had no objection to Chamber» 
lain settling in the lower provinces, It was only the troubled western 
provinces that were banned.” 

Government officials seemed to share the military’s concern for the 
stability of the country. Right up to 1833 and beyond, there are many 
instances of missionaries being refused permission to go to frontier or 
disturbed areas. In 1818, Mountstuart Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, 
refused the LMS permission to set up mission schools in the Deccan. He 
feared the opposition of the brahmins who had suffered greatly from 
Britain’s assumption of power. Similarly, the following year, he told 
the WMMS it could not go to “South Konkum” because it was newly 
acquired territory.™ Eventually the Wesleyans were permitted to establish 
schools there but with the proviso that they were not to be visited more 
than three or four times a year.7% In 1819 a missionary was refused 
permission to go to Cuttack “on account of the perturbed state of the 
country,” and in 1820 the commanding officer at Belgaum on the Maratha 
frontier said it was impossible to set up a station there.”8 The commis- 
sioner at Belgaum, Mr Chaplain, was even more forthright, telling Taylor, 
the LMS missionary concerned, that he considered it “extremely premature 
and dangerous to attempt the conversion of the natives to Christianity 
in a new country like this, however quietly the attempt may be made ... 
tell them I entirely deprecate and disapprove of any interference with 
the natives in religious matters.” 

Official caution reached such a pitch that in 1831, Campbell, one 
of the LMS missionaries at Bangalore, told his Society how sepoy converts 
were being “persecuted beyond all endurance and expelled from their 
regiments because they have embraced the gospel.” Shortly afterwards 
the missionaries were further restricted in their activities. A circular was 
received prohibiting missionaries and catechists from visiting the jails 
after an incident involving missionaries and two Hindu convicts.81 The 
following year soldiers were restricted from attending the missionaries’ 
chapels at Bangalore, Bellary, Arcot, Nellore and Belgaum except when 
the chaplain was absent. There seems to have been an anti-Dissent 
element in the last order as this was mainly a restriction of the mission- 
aries’ work amongst the European soldiers. 

Official caution extended to the use of the Scriptures and religious 
books in missionary schools, which was a contentious matter even amongst 
the missionaries themselves. May, who started the Chinsurah schools, decid- 
ed that it would be counterproductive to try to use the Scriptures. In any 
case, his schools were funded by Government and therefore he had to 
accept Government instructions and inspection. When Pearson, May’s 
successor, tried to introduce the Scriptures he was stopped by the Bengal 
government because an injunction against the use of such books had been 
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received from the Court of Directors. Similarly, in 1822 the resident 
at Delhi was informed that the Governor-General-in-Council “perceived 
with much regret the highly injudicious and objectionable course pursued 
by Mr [Jabez] Carey in introducing the sacred book of Scriptures in 
institutions of so recent a date in such a state of society as Rajpootana.”® 
Lord Hastings evidently elaborated on this in a letter to Carey’s father, 
stating that rumours were circulating “among the natives that this was 
only a prelude to introducing Christianity among them and then getting 
their children to Calcutta for sinister purposes.”® Lord ‘Amherst, the 
governor-general in 1825, continued the cautious line by refusing to 
support a Ladies Society because “its avowed aim was the propagation of 
Christian education and the government.avoids connection with any 
society promoting Christian education.” In addition to these obstruc- 
tions, the Dissenters had problems with H. H. Wilson, the government 
inspector of schools, who found as much fault as he could with them.™ 
Government officials were not only worried about the destabilising effect 
of the use of Scriptures in schools; they were also worried about their 
effect on the sepoys. In 1814, John Peter, the Baptist missionary at 
Cuttack, had been ordered by Government to collect all the Scriptures 
distributed at Cuttack and send them to Calcutta. No more were to be 
distributed to the sepoys.® 

Company restrictions on missionary activity were not, however, 
opposition just for the sake of opposition. There had been Indian 
resistance of varying degrees to missionary attempts throughout India and 
this was particularly violent in Mysore state in the 1820s and early 1830s. 
Christian converts were persecuted and the missionaries had great difficulty 
in setting up schools and missions in the area. The native authorities 
refused them permission to preach in the pettah. In 1826 after receiving 
a complaint about their activities, two LMS missionaries were taken into 
custody and the raja ordered them out of the city, threatening to tell the 
British resident to drive them away if necessary. The raja’s territory was 
in a very unsettled condition at this time, which eventually led to the 
British assuming direct control in 1832. There were many riots and, 
according to the missionaries, “Brahmins took advantage to alarm the 
people that in addition to taking the country under its rule, Britain was 
about to make them Christian by force.” Campbell tells of threats against 
every place of Christian worship and how Christians were denounced as 
“persecutors and enemies” and “the basest of sects” by the Muslims.% 

Muslim ire against the Christians was deliberately aroused at 
Cuddapah in British territory. In 1832, riots occurred after a pig was 
placed in Cuddapah mosque and the Christians blamed. An angry Muslim 
mob set out to destroy the LMS missionary, Howell, and his family. The 
sub-collector, on his way to help, was stoned and hacked to death. There 
were further disturbances elsewhere and, in 1833, a Muslim plot to seize 
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the fort at Bangalore was discovered.*1 According to Campbell, Lushing- 
ton, the governor of Madras, attributed the disturbances to the efforts of 
missionaries to convert the Muslims. 

Missionaries frequently mentioned how much depended on the 
opinion of key officials towards their activities. The influence it was 
possible for an individual official to wield is well demonstrated in the 
case of Travancore. The East India Company assumed supervisory control 
over the territories of Travancore and Cochin in 1800 and Col Colin 
Macaulay was appointed the first resident. The Christians at that time 
were in a sorry state because of harassment and persecution by their fellow 
Indians. Macaulay, an Evangelical, constantly exerted his influence with 
the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin to defend the Christians against 
oppression. Macaulay’s interest in the propagation of the Protestant faith 
prompted him to grant a residential permit for Ringeltaube, the LMS 
missionary, to establish himself in South Travancore. He also induced a 
civil- officer in Tinnevelly to send Rs 1000 to Ringeltaube to build the 
first six churches of Travancore. 

Macaulay was followed as résident by another Evangelical, Col John 
Munro (1810-19). Munro was in an extremely strong position to put 
pressure on the native authorities because the administration was in an 
abject state of corruption and indebted to the East India Company to the 
tune of 18 lakhs. As a result, Munro was put in charge of the administra- 
tion of ‘Travancore from 1811-1815. Munro used his position and influence 
to promote the cause of Christianity in India for which he believed he 
was empowered to act positively as a result of the ‘pious clause’ of 1813. 
He also sincerely believed that bringing the population to Christianity 
was the best way to ensure the stability of British rule in India. Through 
his-influence, the rani Parvathi Bai was persuaded to remove most of 
the’ oppressive burdens on the ‘Travancore Christians. She took a 
considerable number of Syrian Christians into the public service and made 
it a rule that there should be a Christian judge in every zillah. Munro 
even appointed a missionary as judge. He also persuaded the rani to grant 
the missionaries considerable tracts of land, money and building materials 
for their establishments. She was also induced to fix the law of inheritance 
for Christian converts in 1815 and in 1816 to exempt Christians from all 
duties connected with temples. 

-` It has to be said that Munro overstepped the bounds of religious 
neutrality and the price was paid after he left. Many converts reverted 
to Hinduism and his successors as resident either did not have the influence 
or the interest to promote Christianity in ‘Travancore. For example, Crow, 
an LMS missionary at Quilon, after conversation with the resident in 
1825, Col Newall, did not find him a friend, “except perhaps of the 
Established Church.” Evidently Newell disapproved of the missionaries’ 
concentration on the poorer classes and entirely disapproved of the 
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introduction of catechising in the schools, recommending instead Aesop's 
Fables.% In 1827, Col Morison, the next resident, refused permission to 
another missionary, Miller, to form a mission at ‘Trivandrum because he 
was apprehensive that such a step would excite the alarm and opposition 
of the native government. According to Miller, Morison particularly 
feared the prejudices and influence of the brahmins. Miller was still 
trying unsuccessfully in 1830 and 1831.° 

The gains made under Munro were soon eroded through the antipathy 
of the native authorities and elites in Travancore. Once Col Munro was 
gone, persecution of the Christians began again and they found themselves 
under the old restrictions and harassments. The caution of the residents 
was understandable.: it was clear that the Hindu elites at least were not 
happy about conversions and were prepared to initiate violence in an 
attempt to stop them. There had been considerable turbulence in 
Travancore for many years and this began to get worse as the twenties 
went on. There were many who were unhappy with British rule and the 
missionary disturbance of the status quo. 

The evidence seems to suggest that Reeve at Bangalore correctly 
assessed the situation when he wrote that the feeling towards Christianity 
was better in Bengal than Madras. ‘This is a turnaround from the 
position prior to 1813 when there were very few restrictions on the 
movement of missionaries in the south and there seemed to be a more 
tolerant attitude towards religion generally than in Bengal. After 1813 
the instances of restrictions become quite numerous. This was due to 
the unsettled state of the south, much of which was not under the direct 
control of the British. i 

The personalities of the governors of Madras and Bombay were also 
critical. © Sir Evan Nepean, governor of Bombay 1812-1819, helped the 
missionaries as much as he felt he could. His successor, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, however, was not favourably disposed, nor was Sir Thomas 
Munro at Madras. Munro and Elphinstone were influential men with 
powerful friends in the Court of Directors and Board of Control. Typical 
of their views is the following extract from a letter from Munro to George 
Canning, president of the Board of Control. Munro wrote : l 

Our power in this country is now very great and I think is in no 

danger of being shaken if the local governments are enabled to keep 

the press and the missionaries within proper bounds ... the law and 
the church will always encroach unless they are restrained by superior 
authority and they are more apt to do so when there is not government 

on the spot which can control them.’® l 

During the period 1793-1833 missionaries were never given the 
unrestricted right of movement and action they had demanded in 1813. 
Officials on the spot continued to exercise their discretion over where 
missionaries could go and what they could do. Although after 1813, the 
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Court of Directors and Board of Control never refused licenses to mission- 
aries and permitted them to sale in Company ships, they continued their 
cautious line towards missionary activity. Indeed, they seemed to be 
distancing themselves still further from any connection with missionary 
activity to the extent that, by 1833, the Indian administration was for- 
bidden from employing missionaries to perform the duties of chaplain 
unless there was a dire necessity.’ Perhaps the last word should be left 
with one of the missionaries. In 1831 Campbell wrote to his society that 
“the concessions granted by the 1813 renewal of the charter are ill under- 
stood by the Company’s servants and less by their native agents.” He 
went on to add that the “missionary privileges ought to be known and 
respected” so that they should “no longer hear of someone being forbidden 
to preach or a school refused.” Finally, he lamented that nothing would 
be conceded by the present government unless “wrenched from it by 
the public voice.’’® 
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CHOTANAGPUR AND THE RISING OF 1857 
Nikhil Sur 


B. S. Institution, Howrah 


The whole of Chotanagpur was deeply affected and shaken by the rising 
of 1857. The districts of Hazaribagh, Palamou, Ranchi, Singbhum, and 
Manbhum caught the flame and were aglow with it. Both civil and military _ 
personnel participated in varying degrees in the movement, and though 
they failed, they occupy an important part in the history of the rising. 
The landed aristocracy of Chotangpur who were either for or against the 
British, offer an instructive study. Besides, the part played by the 
aboriginals in the rising constituted some distinctive features which are 
yet to be appreciated by historians. 


The genesis of the unrest 


In order to find out the causes of Chotanagpur’s participation in the 
rising of 1857 one has to look into the various socio-economic and 
political grievances which were absent elsewhere in India. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the whole of Chotanagpur 
was brought under the administrative control of the East India Company. 
The gradual extinction of the authority of various Rajahs of Chotanagpur 
and the extension of British rule over them was complete. The Palamou 
estate was taken under khas management in 1819 ; the Rajah of Sirgoojah 
was deprived of all privileges by 1848; the Rajahs of Chotanagpur, 
Ramgarh, Saraikela and Porahat saw the liquidation of their feudal 
authority in every sphere of administration. Their tributary status came 
to an end. On the other hand, the East India Company consolidated its 
position as the supreme political authority in this plateau. 

In 1790, sayer collection by the Rajah of Chotanagpur was prohi- 
bited. The Rajah was compelled to bring his claims to the civil ciurt. 
He was also deprived of his power of supervising the police of the estate. 
‘These measures were “doubtless all most offensive to the Rajah and would, 
but for the utter hopelessness of success, have naturally led to a state of 
open hostility on his part towards us.”! In 1827 another measure, taken 
by the government, further injured the sentiment of the Rajah. According 
to custom a collection of one rupee was made from every village on the 
Rajah’s accession. ‘This was called Teelak Kurch. On his marriage like- 
wise a similar collection was levied, termed Haldee-Yapun. In 1827 these 
demands of the Rajah were declared arbitrary and illegal and he was 
deprived of these levies? The Rajah, assuming the power of a sovereign 
prince, used to confer the titles of Rajah, Kuar, Thakoor, Mankee etc, 
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The East India Company saw itself as the constitutional and legal fountain 
of all honours in this country ; the government therefore prohibited the 
Rajah from assuming this power. The Rajahs of Ramgarh, since the 
death of Thakoor Tej Singh in 1774, had to submit to the Company 
under the force of adverse circumstances. All these measures taken by 
the Company to reduce the power of various Rajahs in Chotanagpur 
dissatisfied the people although in most of the estates their relation with 
their respective chiefs was not at all cordial. All these measures were 
“direct interference with usages of these chiefs that can ... prove in no 
way beneficial.”* ` 

In Singbhum the Rajah of Porahat implored the aid of the Company 
to reduce the Hos (Larka Kols) to his submission “who for the last fifty 
years had enjoyed perfect independence and had thrown off all appearance 
of subordination to the Rajah and other chieftains of Singbhum.”5 It 
afforded opportunity to the Company to subdue the tribes. The Company’s 
policy was to strengthen the zamindars and chiefs of Singbhum to prevent 
the incursion of the Larkas into that region of Chotanagpur. The 
Company, therefore, launched an offensive against the Larka Kols in 
collaboration with the Rajah of Porahat and other zamindars of Singbhum. 
The burning zeal of the Hos to be free from the Company’s rule was 
calmed after the Kol rebellion but a spark of the rebellion remained 
still alive. 

The circumstances leading to the establishment of British rule in 
Palamou aggravated the local grievances. According to Bradley Birt “the 
Cheros, deprived of their ancient line of chiefs, were no longer the prime 
movers.’® But this statement is not at all correct. The way the last Chero 
ruler, Churaman Rai, was dispossessed produced disaffection and enmity 
between the Chero jageerdars and their new masters. The first interven- 
tion of the Company in the affairs of Palamou occurred in 1772 owing 
to quarrels between two rival Chero factions. Since then the financial 
liabilities of the estate had been so heavy and the methods of recovery so 
defective that the estate gradually gravitated towards bankruptcy. ‘The 
resumption of subordinate tenures caused a feudal resentment leading to 
the Chero insurrection in 1800. ‘The inability of Rajah Churaman Rai, 
the refractory conduct of the disaffected jageerdars and the mounting 
revenue arrears caused the estate being put up to auction. The govern- 
ment purchased it for Rs 51,000 in 1814. The Cheros felt disillusioned 
when, on the recommendation of Major Roughsedge, the estate was 
granted to Rajah Ghanshyam Singh on an annual revenue of Rs 9000 
as a reward of his past services in quelling the Chero and Kharwar 
insurrections.” As a result, there was another rising of the jageerdars 
against the Rajah in 1817. Hence, direct British administration was 
‘introduced in Palamou in 1819. In spite of this measure grievances of 
the people continued to pile up and they participated in the Kol 
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insurrection of 1832. During this insurrection Rajah Ram Bahadur Rai, 
son of Rajah Churaman Rai, assisted the British in quelling the disturb- 
ances. His services were highly praised by the authorities. But he was 
frustrated as his claim to the zamindary was ignored by the government 
on the ground that he did not command the support of the jageerdars.° 
Indeed it is not surprising to find that attempts to restore the Chero 
dynasty would be made in 1857. 

The Kharwars had very few jageerdars among them. One section of 
these, the Bhogtas, occupied a region lying between Palamou and 
Sirgujah. “They were lawless freebooters, whose predatory habits were 
checked by the British Government conferring one jageer on two brothers, 
Nilambar and Pitambar Sahi. 

Besides political motives, an economic motive was also at work. 
During the pre-dewani period and in the early days of the English 
administration in this area, the zamindars had favoured outside settlers as 
sub-proprietors (commonly known as thtkadars), or farmers, or business- 
men in this region. Settlers from the United Province (Uttar Pradesh), 
Bengal and north Bihar would pour into Chotanagpur resulting in the 
eviction of the tribals from their ancestral land in the face of the British 
army. The whole administration was a total failure against the intrigues 
of the zamindars and other landholders. It could not protect the rights 
and privileges of the tribals of Chotanagpur. People began to think that 
the British authorities would not be able to save them against the tyranny 
and oppressions of the zamindars, landholders and rich mahajans. ‘The 
Larka Kols bore a deep-rooted animosity against their exploiters, who 
were generally non-tribal land-grabbers and usurers of the southern parts 
of Chotanagpur. There was a sense of bitter discontent against big 
landlords who settled lands with the foreign thikadars and traders ignoring 
the claims of the tribals who had once made the jungles fit for cultiva- 
tion.® “The influx of these hated outsiders gave rise to the system of 
sub-letting two or three villages to small farmers or thikadars — a practice 
which eventually stifled all indigenous village organisations. The 
thikadar was usually a Muslim and the Kols bore that sort of hatred to 
him which the Irishman bears to the interloper who gets possession of 
his hut and croft. The Hindus were mostly traders and money-lenders 
hated for their enormous profit and usurous interests.”4° Many of the 
tribals became landless labourers. They began to starve and were willing 
to join hands with any one who would take up arms against these cruel 
people. 

Raghunath Bessee, the hereditary dewan of the Rajah of Singbhum, 
rendered valuable assistance to Major Roughsedge during the campaign 
of the latter in 1820-21 against the Larka Hos of Singbhum. So Major 
Roughsedge authorised Bessee to receive Rs 150 per annum from the 
revenue of Jayntgarh for his management of the estate for the Rajah. 4 
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But Bessee extorted interest exorbitantly from the people against the cash 
or kind advanced them in times of their necessity. He advanced a ‘pie’ 
of salt (equal to about 400 grammes) and took two ‘Kundees’ of paddy 
(equal to about 18 kilogrammes) in return if paid in the current year.!? 
In case of failure to pay it off it multiplied enormously. Similarly in the 
name of the Rajah and in his own name, he collected a ‘ple’ of ghee on 
each account from the people. He lent a piece of cloth to a Ho. In 
return he seized a bullock or a cow. He took malguzaree (land rent) and 
salamee (Homage money) from the people in the name of the Rajah. 
His exaction was resented by the people in general. 

The tribal people were thus totally dissatisfied and wanted to avenge 
the wrongs which were done to them with the encouragement of the 
British Government. The entire atmosphere of Kolhan was surcharged 
with deep distrust and hatred against the British who imposed on the 
Hos a new method of revenue by the agreement of 1821. The traditional 
method of revenue-collection prevalent amongst the Hos was to pay the 
trifling tribute to the Rajah through their tribal leaders. The Rajah 
had no direct dealings with the individual since the community was 
considered to be responsible for all sorts of revenue transactions with the 
Rajah. But under the new system, the individual was made responsible 
to pay eight annas for each working plough to the Rajah or to his 
nominee. ‘This system was a departure from the tradition of the people 
who could not readjust to such sweeping changes. Such was the state of 
mind of the tribals who were groaning under heavy pressure of illegal 
acts of the landlords and petty zamindars, who, in their turn, were dis- 
satisfied with the authorities due to the stringent revenue and legal 
measures, repeated marching of troops through their territories and the 
government's policy of sale of estates for arrears of revenue. ‘They were 
highly suspicious of English designs. 

In Palamou the Chero rulers had created a Chero yeomanry to 
support them by giving lands to their followers. The policy of the Chero 
rulers had been to support its srdars by giving lands and other privileges 
so that in times of war they could support their rulers. ‘This policy was 
successfully carried out up to the time of Churaman Rai, the last Chero 
Rajah of Palamou. But the introduction of direct British rule in Palamou 
deprived a large number of Chero jageerdars of their old privileges. Their 
impoverished condition compelled them to think that the British had 
deprived them of their supremacy. A large number of the Chero jageer- 
dars had become impoverished. ‘They had mortgaged their small estates 
and they wanted to escape from the consequence of their improvidence.¥ 
Their political and economic grievances compelled them to support the 
Bhogta brothers and other insurgents in their purpose of ousting the 
British. l 

Chotanagpur was a seat of chronic disturbances and the British 
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administration had seen several risings there even before the outbreak of 
the Mutiny of 1857. But the British authorities tried their best to disown 
their responsibility. There is no doubt that the Company tried to 
establish a settled form of government but they seemed to forget that 
it is not enough only to frame rules, because rules without constant 
watchfulness and great diligence in their application are not of much use. 
Practically no attempt was made by the British authorities to redress the 
grievances of the ‘natives’. 

Off and on, Kol women were either induced or carried off by the 
Muslim and the Sikh thtkadars. Their honour was at stake and some- 
times chastity was molested against which there was no remedy. Bindari, 
the Manki of Katwa in Bandgaon, admitted that he became desperate 
because Jamadar Khuda Baksh and the Barkandazees Jagannath and 
Musan “took away one of my`women to Bandgaon and at night took her 
‘Hurmut’ (honour)”, and that he could not find her in the jungles.“ 
The police officials would not listen to their grievances, the law courts 
were far away and the magistrate was out of their reach. The most 
grievous oppressions and exactions, which might well account for any 
general feeling of discontent, were practised by the native officers of the 
government. A glaring example was furnished by the statement of Sooee 
Munda, a Kol of Porahat.!ë 

Thus instead of removing the grievances of the people the authorities 
invariably added to their difficulties. These socio-economic causes were 
responsible for their distrust in the British Government. As a result the 
people of Chotanagpur rose against the foreign rule through a series of 
rebellions. ‘There were Chero insurrection in 1800 in Palamou, disturb- 
ances of the Hos in 1821 in Singbhum, Kol rebellion in 1831 and Santhal 
insurrection in 1856 in Hazaribagh, Although these rebellions were 
cruelly suppressed by the British army the people of Chotanagpur, 
particularly the aboriginals, were on the look out for opportunities to rise 
again and shake off the foreign yoke. The Mutiny of 1857 brought to 
them such an opportunity. 


First attempt 


After the suppression of the Santhal rebellion by the end of May 1856, 
a superficial calmness prevailed in Ghotanagpur. Preparations were being 
made secretly. The sepoys of the Hazaribagh detachments were in 
constant touch with Babu Kunwar Singh and the Rani of Jhansi. The 
British authorities in Hazaribagh tried in vain to prevent both the civil 
and military personnel from making any contact with the leaders of the 
movement elsewhere. Sepoys and other men of Hazaribagh employed in 
the military and police regiments which had rebelled elsewhere were 
returning to their homes about two or three months prior to the outbreak 
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of the rebellion. These deserters came mostly from Barrackpur.!* By the 
middle of June 1857, the migration of the deserters became so alarming in 
the eyes of the government that the Lt. Governor of Bengal instructed the 
magistrate of the Hazaribagh district to take serious measures against 
them. On 20th June 1857 the Principal Assistant of Hazaribagh was 
vested with powers under Section I of Act XVII of 1857 to try suspects 
for mutiny or desertion as the case might be. In cases of necessity, he 
was to make direct communication with the Governor General in Council.” 
Under Sections III and IV of the said Act, every police officer was 
empowered to apprehend, without warrant, any person on reasonable 
suspicion.’* The entire Grand ‘Trunk Road was sealed by placing military 
forces at different places to control the movement of the Hazaribagh 
people and to prevent others from entering into this area.” But all these 
measures failed to prevent the people from rising in rebellion by the end 
of July 1857. 

When the authorities found that many deserters had already reached 
Hazaribagh and were successfully making contacts with the local sepoys 
they considered it necessary to strengthen the police arrangement on the 
Grand Trunk Road. For this purpose a party of Ramgarh Cavalry 
consisting of one native officer, one dafadar and 20 sowars was sent to 
guard the Grand Trunk Road from Sherghati to Barhi. A company of 
Capt. Rattray’s Corp of Bengal Police Battalion under the command 
of subadar Moijuddin was also sent to guard the Grand Trunk Road from 
Raniganj to the river Barakar. The Lieutenant Governor thought that 
this arrangement would be an additional protection for the Grand ‘Trunk 
Road and Hazaribagh.2° Moreover, the police officers on duty throughout 
the Grand Trunk Road were informed that those who would ‘distinguish 
themselves’ in the performance of their duty would receive immediate 
reward either by promotion or otherwise.?! 

But all these measures were in vain. The sepoys of the Ramgarh 
Battalion posted at Doranda got themselves ready to rise in rebellion by 
the last week of June 1857. The Sepoys of the detachment of the 7th 
N.I. were prepared to lead as they had great influence over the local 
troops. The Commissioner, on reciept of a report about the unsettled 
state of mind of the Ramgarh Battalion, ordered the 7th N.I. to leave 
Doranda for Danapur immediately.“ But while the regiment was 
proceeding towards Danapur it was ordered back to Doranda by Major 
General Lloyd, commanding the Presidency Division. The Commissioner 
became nervous and ordered the regiment to leave the Chotanagpur 
Division as its presence ‘might lead to incalculable mischief. He asked 
the Principal Assistant of Hazaribagh to prevent the re-entry of the 7th 
N.I. Regiment into Hazaribagh. He also criticised Major General Lloyd 
for his having given the order: “I consider it of paramount importance 
to the safety of my Division that this detachment should not return to 
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Doranda.’™ 

Thus, the first attempt of the Ramgarh Battalion posted in Hazaribagh 
and Doranda to rise in rebellion along with other sepoys in other parts 
of India in June 1857 was nipped in the bud. Chotanagpur remained 
peaceful till the end of June. Nothing happened seriously. Yet the 
authorities took precautionary measures by informing the zamindars to 
keep their armed men ready as they had done at the time of the Kol and 
Santal Revolts. The entire police and military chowktes were rearranged. 
Above all, the military officials were given power to override the decision 
of the Commissioner.” 


The Final Revolt 


The Principal Assistant of Hazaribagh received two letters from Davies of 
Sherghati and Wilson, the Deputy Magistrate of Barhi, at 2 a.m, on 27 
July 1857. The letters brought the news of the mutiny of the three native 
regiment of the Danapur force. The two companies of the 8th N.I. 
Regiment in Hazaribagh appeared to follow the example. The Principal 
Assistant asked the government to send immediately a detachment of 
Europeans as it would not be possible for him to tackle the situation with 
the force under him if a large number of convicts were set at large by the 
sepoys. All these measures could not prevent the sepoys, who were in 
constant touch with the sepoys at Danapur, from joining the rebellion. 
On Monday, the 27th July 1857, news came through a private letter that 
the sepoys at Danapur had revolted.?¢ 
The Sepoy Mutiny in Chotanagpur started and ended in Hazaribagh. 
Two companies of the 8th Regiment N.I. posted at Hazaribagh revolted 
at 2 p.m. on the 30th July 1857.27 At about half past one p.m. the 
kydmadgar (orderly) of Capt. Drew came to him and reported that the 
sepoys had broken out into open mutiny. Capt. Drew at once saddled his 
horse and Dr Delpratt, who was sitting with him, ran to his stables and 
rode-out to Sitagarh, about four miles east of Hazaribagh town. Capt. 
Drew and another person, named George, soon followed him. They met 
Liebert, the Superintendent of the coffee plantation at Sitagarh and 
acquainted him with the seriousness of the state of affairs. Again they 
rode on till they reached Bagodar at about 2 a.m. Bagodar being unsafe, 
the party of Capt. Drew left for Govindpur, a distance of seven miles. 
At Govindpur, they met Grey, the magistrate. Soon after their arrival, 
the judge of the Bengal Engineers postponed his journey to Kanpur and 
decided to march to Raniganj with other English gentlemen. Fortunately 
the horse dak was available to them immediately. They reached Raniganj 
on Saturday, the Ist August 1857. 
- Immediately after the departure of Capt. Drew and Dr Delpratt from 
Hazaribagh the two companies of the 8th N.I. Regiment attacked the 
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bungalow of the Principal Assistant and put it on fire. They destroyed 
everything they found and carried off two horses. They also set fire op 
the public buildings and government records kept in the Record Room. 
At 3 p.m. they attacked the Hazaribagh jail and freed all the prisoners 
who were ordered to join them.” It was the Naib Jailor who informed 
the Jailor of the mutiny and ran out by the private gate near the Jailor’s 
house. The Jailor left his office and remained standing at the doorway 
looking at the sepoys. All the sepoys and guards of the jail were armed. 
Some prisoners were working outside the jail under the supervision of 
Barkandazes. When the sepoys proceeded to free the prisoners the 
Barkandazes fled away. The Jailor felt his position very insecure. He 
fled to the residence of Liebert but was greatly disappointed when he 
found his master had already fled to Bagodar. The Jailor set out for 
Bagodar on foot and after travelling a distance of about 40 to 50 miles 
reached the Bagodar Telegraphic Office at about 11-30 a.m. on the 
31st July. E oe 

The rebel sepoys wanted to arrest the Europeans who had escaped. 
‘The Ramgarh Infantry went off with two six-pounder guns and a magazine. 
They shot their Jamadar, Ranjit Singh, and some others who were yet 
Joyal to the English authorities. Within 48 hours of the revolt Hazaribagh 
fell completely into the hands of the sepoys. The revolt spread quickly 
from Hazaribagh to Bagodar. A great uproar arose in the bazar at about 
4 or 5 p.m. on the Ist August.” But before the rebels could catch. hold 
of the Englishmen they escaped and fled to Raniganj. The sepoys, how- 
ever, cut off the telegraph line at 4 p.m. at some distance west of Barhi. 

On the Ist August 1857, Act XVI of 1857 was extended to the entire 
area of the Lower Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal. In terms of 
section 7 of the Act the Principal Assistant was vested with the powers 
of a commissioner.®*° 

The Rajah of Ramgarh was one of those chiefs who were anxious 
to extend help to the British Government. He deputed his brother, 
Kumar Ram Singh, for consultation with the government and native 
officers: He himself consulted men of rank to find out the measure to 
face the situation caused by the absence of the British officers at Hazaribagh. 
He appointed 20 Barkandazes at his own cost, provided the British 
Government with horse dak which made it possible for the Principal 
Assistant and other English gentlemen to flee from Hazaribagh. 

-= The sepoys were well acquainted with the pro-British attitude of the 
Rajah. The Rajah, on the other hand, knew well that the sepoys would 
not spare him. So he appealed to the government to provide him with 
sufficient force for his safety and protection of the fort. He went on 
supplying information regarding the position of the rebellious sepoys to 
the British authorities. As all his subordinate zamindars joined the 
rebels the Rajah became so nervous that he had to sit behind closed doors 
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offering prayers to God for the continuance of British rule and for the 
protection of his estate.” On the 3lst July, the Rajah issued parwanas to 
his servants and darogas directing them to apprehend the rebels. He 
deputed his younger brother, Kumar Ramnath Singh, to pacify the people 
and ‘to take steps for the protection of government property. But all his 
efforts were in vain. 

The aim of the mutineers was to keep the entire area from Ranchi 
to Sherghati free from the British troops because Babu Kunwar Singh of 
Jagdishpur, by that time, joined the Danapur mutineers and he was 
expected to attack Gaya and Sherghati very soon. The hills and jungles 
were occupied by the released convicts and rebel sepoys who were to 
arrest the movement of the British troops. The road from Ranchi to 
Sherghati was considered very important by the British because Babu 
Kunwar’s march towards the west could be checked only from Sherghati. 
The Principal Assistant, who took shelter at Raniganj, wrote on the 3rd 
August, “The detachment 64th on leaving Gya will doubtless be hotly 
pursued by the body of mutineers as Kooer Singh’s men are threatening 
that place and I would most respectfully urgently again bring to the 
notice of Government the great and paramount importance of reesta- 
blishing tranquillity in my Division and thereby keeping up communi- 
cation by the Grand Trunk Road with the North Western Provinces.’ 
On his requisition a company of Sikh soldiers was sent to Bagodar from 
Suri in Birbhum. 

At the commencement of the mutiny Ranchi was the headquarters 
of the Ramgarh Battalion. When the news of the outbreak at Hazaribagh 
was brought to Ranchi by Captain Oakes, Dalton, the Commissioner, sent 
a detachment of the Ramgarh Light Infantry consisting of 2 Subadars, 
200 Sepoys, 2 Jamadars, 9 Havildars, 9 Naiks, 2 Buglers, and 1 Naik and 
26 Sepoys of the artillery with two guns under Lt Graham who started 
off for Hazaribagh at a moment’s notice in the pouring rain to disarm 
the two companies of the 8th N.I. Regiment at Hazaribagh. But on 
reaching Ramgarh they heard an unexpected news. ‘The sepoys from 
Hazaribagh had already passed rushing on to Ranchi by the road that 
ran through Baddan and Pitiria. It was an exciting moment when the 
small company of troops halted for a moment between two opinions. But 
the prompt action of the Hazaribagh troops, whom they met at Burmu, 
turned the sepoys in favour of revolt. ‘They revolted, took possession of 
the guns and ammunitions and in defiance of Lt Graham’s order marched 
back to Ranchi under the leadership of Jamadar Madhab Singh. The 
loyalty of Jamadar Amdar Khan, however, helped Graham to escape. He 
reached Hazaribagh on the 2nd August at 2 p.m. along with a small 
band of cavalry who stood loyal to him. 

At Doranda the excitement was greater. The European officers 
including Col. Robbins, the commander of the Ramgarh Battalion at 
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Doranda, had gone to Ranchi for consultation with the Commissioner. 
The eloquence of Jai Mangal swept away the sentiment of loyalty. The 
fate of the station lay in the hands of the native troops. They only awaited 
the arrival of the mutineers. 

News had come that the mutineers were fast approaching Ranchi 
from Ramgarh, while vague rumours were afloat that another larger force 
of sepoys from Hazaribagh was in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
European officers at Ranchi felt that there was no hope of saving the 
treasury or defending the station. Dalton, the Commissioner, decided to 
march on towards Hazaribagh through the old Ranchi road in order to 
avoid the force which had been sent out under Lt Graham. ‘The entire 
party of the Europeans consisting of the Commissioner, the Judicial 
Commissioner, the officer commanding at Doranda and one lieutenant, 
reached Hazaribagh in the evening of the 3rd August 1857. But their 
escape from Ranchi through Pithoria road was only made possible by the 
firmness and loyalty of Jagdeo Singh, a local zamindar who stood firm 
when he heard of the mutiny at Hazaribagh and of the coming of the 
mutineers.88 Cutting down trees and blocking the way he concealed 
behind the entrenchment with his armed men. The mutineers stopped 
at the sight of the unexpected barrier across the road. They imagined 
that the Ramgarh local force at Doranda must have remained loyal and 
were now entrenched behind the barricade. They turned aside and 
marched on towards the Tributary Mahals to join the rebels there. 

The mutineers of the 8th N.I. Regiment reached Ranchi on the 
2nd August 1857, just two hours after the European officers had left 
Ranchi. At four in the afternoon the mutineers went to the Commis- 
sioner’s house with guns.% They left the place without causing any harm 
to the building. But they set the residences of Capt. Oakes and Capt. 
Moncrieff on fire. Now with a yell of triumph they rushed upon 
Kacharies, broke open the treasury and set it on fire. They then moved 
towards the jail. The prisoners were released. Then they marched 
towards Doranda. On the way they fired on and struck the tower of 
the German Mission church with one of their six pounder guns. ‘The 
sepoys were anxious to get on to Doranda. So no great damage was done 
to the church. They went to the cantonment at Doranda where almost 
all sepoys joined them.*5 

The sepoys of 8th N.I. Regiment were anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the mutineers from Ranchi. They should have reached Ranchi 
before them. But their non-arrival created uneasiness which turned to 
dismay as rumours confirmed the news of the check to the mutineers at 
Pitoria. ‘The mutineers still remained masters of the station, but they 
felt the need for aid from outside. ‘Their only source of help was the 
local zamindars who had been, by that time, contacted by the commissioner. 
The mutineers had committed great blunder by plundering and looting 
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the public. When they had entered the town they were mad with the 
lust of plunder and destruction. Dalton took advantage of this and excited 
the zamindars against the mutineers and asked them for help to enable 
the government to put down the rebels. He also promised ample rewards. 
He directed Capt. Sissmore at Chaibasa to meet all the local chiefs and 
to seek their help if the Chaibasa sepoys revolted? Dalton was also 
careful enough to see that the Sambalpur sepoys might not come to the 
aid of sepoys at Ranchi. He requested the Bengal Government to rein- 
force the Sambalpur detachments by sending at least two companies of 
Madras N.I. Regiment from Cuttack before emissaries from the rebels 
of Hazaribagh and Ranchi could reach them. All these steps taken by 
Dalton forced the mutineers to be confined to Ranchi. So they decided 
to enlist the help of Thakur Biswanath Sahi and Thakur Jeetnath Sahi, 
the zamindars who lived at Hatia. They showed a distinct reluctance to 
support the cause of the mutineers. Ganpat Rai, once a mohuri under 
the Rajah of Chotanagpur, tried to induce the zamindars to join the rebels. 
But Jeetnath refused and Biswanath, after much persuasion, consented 
to meet with the mutiheers. But finally he slunk back to Hatia. The 
sepoys, now being desperate, resolved to force Biswanath to side with 
them. They marched out along the Hatia road. Thakur Biswanath was 
not in a position to defend himself. He had to give in. But Jeetnath 
Sahi fled at the approach of the sepoys. So the spirit of enthusiasim quickly 
passed. With no capable leader everything was in confusion. They decided 
to evacuate Ranchi. 

Jn the meantime the European officials had spent anxious days of 
waiting. Dalton made contacts with the Rajah of Ramgarh. The Rajah 
rendered valuable assistance in restoring order around Hazaribagh. He 
placed at the commissioner’s disposal some 40 or 50 armed men who were 
utilised as ‘night pickets’. The commissioner invited all the government 
pensioners and employed them in guarding the Hazaribagh jail.” Capt. 
Davies, the Senior Assistant Commissioner of Lohardaga, was ordered to 
assume the charge of the Hazaribagh division as Major Simpson had fled 
to Raniganj. Lt Birch, the Junior Assistant Commissioner, was placed in 
charge of the Hazaribagh Post Office. On account of safety all Europeans, 
both civil and military personnel, began to live in the Commissioner’s 
house which was safely situated and well protected. 

Capt. Davies assumed the charge of Hazaribagh on 4 August 1857. 
In order to restore order he wanted to proclaim Martial Law in the entire 
district without which it was not possible to stop loot and plunder by the 
released convicts.8® At last a company of Sikhs was sent but without any 
British officer. Capt. Moncrieff, the Executive Engineer, wrote to the 
Lt Governor that as there was no British officer to command the company 
they could be easily purchased by the rebels. He, therefore, urged for a 
European officer to command the native troops. So, in order to restore 
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normalcy, Martial Law under the provisions of Regulation X of 1804 and 
Act of 1857 was declared in Hazaribagh and Ranchi on the 10th August 
suspending the functions of the ordinary criminal courts of judicature. 

In spite of this measure, the authorities felt that their stay at 
Hazaribagh and at Bagodar would not be safe if they were not soon 
reinforced by the European soldiers and their departure from those place 
‘would be a signal for many of the Native Chiefs in the Agency to rise 
against Government.’*° ‘The rebel sepoys at Doranda were not sitting idle. 
They were considering an idea of joining the army of Babu Kunwar Singh 
who was very anxious to get the guns from Doranda sepoys. Many of the 
8th N.I. Regiment had already started moving towards Jagdishpur in the 
first half of August. The sepoys of Doranda were also trying to get help 
from the people. The Bhojporis reached Doranda by the third week of 
August. Jamadar Madhab Singh, the leader of the mutineers at Doranda, 
was trying to join Babu Kunwar Singh’s army. The mutineers also made 
contacts with the rebels in Sambalpur. Jaimangal Pandey, the Subedar 
commanding the mutinous detachment at Ranchi, wrote to the Senior 
Subedar of the Sambalpur detachment, Shekh Panchkauri, to march 
towards Ranchi with his detachment and plunder the treasury because he 
had information that the government had ordered two companies from 
Raipur and Cuttack to move to Sambalpur.*® Shekh Panchkauri was 
requested to apply their united effort to fight against the British and to 
join Babu Kunwar Singh’s army at the Grand Trunk Road beyond 
Sherghatti. Thakur Biswanath Sahi of Barhagarh had already accepted 
the leadership of the mutineers. 

At last, after many days of waiting, help came. On the 19th of 
August, Capt. Dalton was informed by the Lt Governor of Bengal that 
a force would soon march via Hazaribagh against the mutineers at Doranda. 
He was also asked to take every possible step to prevent the sepoys from 
proceeding towards the west and to place military force on all roads and 
ghais so that the rebel sepoys could not join Babu Kunwar Singh’s army 
beyond Sherghatti on the Grand Trunk Road.4! ‘The Lt Governor also 
ordered Capt. Oakes, Capt. Davies and Lt Birch, who were then at 
Calcutta, to proceed to Doranda. T. Campbell, the Deputy Magistrate 
of Patna was appointed Deputy Magistrate of Hazaribagh in addition to 
his own duties. This appointment was made with a view to relieving all 
the local British officials of their civil duties and utilising their services 
and knowledge of the area for the service of the military. 

By that time the Doranda sepoys decided to march towards Sher- 
ghatti via Chatra. The ‘Commissioner, therefore, informed the Lt 
Governor that he would like to post the entire Sikh force and Lt Graham’s 
irregular cavalry at Chatra. He also requisitioned two companies of 
Europeans and two guns in addition to Rattray’ Sikh Regiment of 
200 soldiers. Steps were taken to-surround the mutineers by posting of 
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loyal police on all the check posts on the roads and ghats from Ranchi to 
Sherghatti. Lt Stanton, who was posted at Sherghatti, was authorised to 
take with him a party of Sikhs to be posted at Barun Ghat.* As a 
precautionary measure, Harihar Singh, the zamindar of Jhalda was asked 
to close the Marwari Ghat on the Ranchi-Purulia Road and the Brajapur 
Ghat on the Hazaribagh-Purulia Road through which the mutineers 
might escape. In order to fight the mutineers successfully, the English 
collected a large number of elephants and a huge store of supplies for 
the troops. It was also decided that all the British civilian officers were 
to report at Bagodar on the 10th September for consultations. All the 
ghatwals, whose jurisdiction extended to the road between Hazaribagh 
and Ranchi, were informed that any ghatwal joining or helping the rebels 
would have ‘to answer with his life and forefeiture of his Estate’. ‘The 
ghatwals would have to face serious consequence if it was found that the 
road through which the troops would pass from Hazaribagh to Ranchi was 
blocked or ‘purposely injured’. “The zamindars and other local chiefs in 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi were addressed to do their best to ‘aid us in 
punishing the mutineers by cutting off and harassing them in their retreat.*¢ 

Most of the mutineers were still at Doranda. They had seized and 
collected horses and ponies from the neighbourhood in their preparation 
for a march to Jagadishpur. They tried to induce the people of Mauza 
Kasmar to take up arms against British rule. But they failed owing to 
the opposition of men of the Rajah of Ramgarh. Their march was also 
blocked by men of the Rajah of Chotanagpur who were guarding the 
passes on the road between Doranda and Sherghatti. Moreover, Thakur 
Biswanath Sahi now took the side of the British as he had been threatened 
by the government for his attempt to destroy the road over Ramghat in 
collaboration with Ludur Singh, formerly a ghatwal of Ramgarh.*? 

It was decided by the Doranda sepoys that in case they failed to 
proceed to Sherghatti via Hazaribagh, they would invade Singbhum and 
then proceed to Midnapur.*® But before the final departure from Doranda 
they tried to win over the Sikh troops encamping at Topchachi. On 
4 September 1857, an emissary of the rebel sepoys made a successful 
contact with the Sikh troops and persuaded the Havildar Major of the 
battalion, named Banshi Singh, to join the rebellion. Ten thousand 
rupees in cash was also offered to kill all Europeans. But the plan did not 
take any shape due to the treachery of a Havildar of the Sikh troops. 
Banshi Singh and two other Sikh sepoys were arrested. This attempt 
having failed the mutineers had no other way but to move towards 
Sherghatti. They collected a large number of carriage to carry magazine, 
food and treasure they had looted. ‘They decided to leave Ranchi by the 
Tiko Ghat and to proceed through Palamou or to change the route 
according to the changed situation. Lall of Sugli informed Ganpat Rai 
and Jaymangal Pandey of a private letter which he had received from 
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Babu Kunwar Singh asking the mutineers to march immediately to 
Jagdishpur.. But Biswanath Sahi, who lately joined the sepoys again, 
Suggested that it was not expedient to march in the rains. The sepoys 
were anxious to march immediately. Besides this, they took his suggestion 
otherwise as he had once deserted them. So they threatened to cut off 
his head.” At last on Friday, the llth of September, the mutineers of 
Dorarida left for Jagdishpur with 4 six-pounder guns and a large quantity 
of ammunition. But the British authority came to know of their direction 
of movement through secret agents. Dalton at once rushed down to 
Barhi and ordered a force to march to Sherghatti. Col. Fishar was asked 
to proceed to Doranda via Hazaribagh with his force.” 

The movement of the Doranda sepoys was very slow because they had 
to be very careful at every step. On Monday, the 14th of September 1857, 
they reached near the Ramgarh Ghat, a distance of about 20 miles from 
Ranchi. ‘he place was heavily guarded -by men of loyal zamindars who 
were to check the march of the mutineers till the British army reached 
the place. All ghats and roads leading to Purulia, Palamou, Hazaribagh 
and Gaya were closed. The mutineers were almost surrounded. On the 
19th September, severe fighting took place between the mutinous sepoys 
and the party of Bhola Singh at Tiko Ghat. Then they proceeded towards 
Balumath where they reached on the 21st September. The mutineers 
stayed at Balumath for three days and then proceeded to Chatra. On the 
30th September they entered the town of Chatra. 600 to 700 mutineers 
encamped on the opposite side of the town from the British army." 

On receipt of this news Major English advanced to Chatra with his 
force consisting of Europeans and Sikhs. Commissioner Dalton, in the 
meantime, reached Ranchi on the 23rd September. . Col. Fisher moved 
to Jhulpa on the right bank of the river Sone to prevent the mutineers 
from crossing it. While the British army were preparing themselves for 
the ensuing battle the mutineers began’ to plunder the inhabitants. Having 
completed their preparations the British army attacked the sepoys on 
Friday, the 2nd October, at 9 o’clock in the morning.” 


The Battle of Chatra 


A decisive battle was fought at Chatra causing terrible bloodshed on 
both sides. The sepoys were completely unprepared when the British 
army attacked them. ‘They made a great blunder by engaging themselves 
into plunder. A wing of the sepoys, being detached from the main body, 
while plundering a house saw from the roof of the house that the British 
army had attacked the main body. But Major Simpson took advantage 
of this split up and tried to keep the wing aloof from the main body by 
engaging the Sikh army against them.™ 

The sepoys held a strong position on the west of Chatra. ‘There was 
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a bridge on the road leading to the town. To the north of the bridge 
there were paddy fields. Major English decided to attack the sepoys 
rounding the south of the town and coming opposite the position of the 
mutineers at the old jail. The advanced guards went to the west of the 
jail and found the mutineers on an elevated ground. Major English at 
once sent off a force to the north across a narrow belt of paddy field. ‘The 
force soon got into action with the rebels. The British troops first dis- 
charged ‘Enfield Rifle Ball’ from a distance of 300 yards. ‘The sepoys 
immediately answered it by firing ‘round shots’. The main body of the 
European and Sikh army, in the meantime, almost crossed the paddy field. 
The sepoys fired their guns causing no serious harm to them. The troops, 
led by Major Simpson, saw the Europeans hotly engaged with the muti- 
neers. At that moment a considerable number of the mutineers rushed 
up to the rear of the attacking party of the British. Simpson immediately 
took up position in the grove. His men and troops under Lt Earle began 
to fire upon the sepoys. A fierce battle followed. Tbe Sikh soldiers 
captured two guns ‘which were pouring grape shots upon us as we passed 
through the grove.’ But the sepoys, though many of them were killed 
and wounded, began firing again ‘at our advancing party within the grove 
and every round was tearing away the branches or ploughing up the 
ground in our vicinity and had there not been the tree to afford partial 
cover to the men, the loss on our side must have been much greater.’ 
The battle continued for over an hour. | 

Subedar Nadir Ali Khan, a man of 50—60 years old, received a 
bullet would on his left foot and was unable to move. A villager got him 
arrested. Madho Singh fled away from the battlefield with a company of 
sepoys at a time when each side was fighting desperately. By that time 
about 100 sepoys had fled away ; 50 were severely wounded. So the sepoys 
lost the battle and the British army came out victorious.”® 

It must be admitted that the valour of the troops under Major 
English was ‘beyond all praise’. The detachment of Her Majesty’s 53rd 
Regiment also rendered valuable support to the attack by the Sikhs under 
Lt Earle. Over and above, the plan made by Major English made the 
victory certain. Two British officers, Lt John Charles Campbell Daunt and 
Sergeant Dennis Dyon were awarded Victoria Cross. Besides the valour 
and courage of the British and the Sikh army, the authorities had made 
necessary contacts with general public and the influential men of the area 
before they faced the mutineers. The secret agents of the British army 
successfully informed the authority of every movement of the sepoys to 
enable them to take every necessary action, Moreover, the zamindars who 
were plundered by the mutineers, helped the British to suppress the sepoys. 

The main responsibility for the defeat of the sepoys lies on their 
leaders. In fact there was no able leader among them to maintain 
discipline of the sepoys. ‘The leaders did not try to prevent them from 
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plundering. So they earned the displeasure of the local people who could 
render great services to the sepoys. There was no reason for their being 
unprepared because in the evening of the Ist October they received 
information from a man that a detachment of Europeans and Sikhs was 
close to them. But they did not believe the man who brought the 
information and thought that the man wanted to prevent them from 
plundering the place by frightening them. “On this, I (Jaimangal) let 
the man depart.’”*™ They were never careful while engaged in plunder. 
The Principal Assistant of Hazaribagh wrote: “Their ignorance or want 
of belief in our approach was most fatal to them as a party was actually 
plundering in the town at the time we were rounding the southern 
extremity of the city (Chatra) and within two gunshots of us. These men 
could have scarcely rejoined the main body before we attacked them and 
only knew of our approach from the top of a house, into the upper storey 
of which they had proceeded for the purposes of looting the owner’s 
property.” "9 

On reaching Chatra the sepoys engaged themselves in plunder and 
loot. -So they not only lost the sympathy of the local people but also 
threw them in the arms of the British. Their leader Bhola Singh, the 
Baraik of Chorea who could not check his temptation for plunder, was 
brutally murdered by the people of Chatra. The local people received the 
English army as their liberators and when the battle was over they also 
made a great effort in apprehending the fleeing sepoys. 

Thus the defeat of the sepoys was mainly due to the greater inclina- 
tion of the sepoys along with their leaders towards plunder, lack of 
confidence and co-ordination among the leaders and want of good leader- 
ship. Madho Singh should not have fled away from the battlefield with 
a regiment when a fierce fighting was going on. When the battle was over, 
the British army captured a huge quantity of war-materials consisting of 
4 guns and 46 cartloads of ammunition.® This shows that he did not flee 
for want of ammunition. In fact there was no sign of defeat when Madho 
Singh left the battlefield. Perhaps he went towards the market with a 
view to plundering at a time when both the British army and the 
mutineers were engaged in vigorous fighting. But nothing is known about 
Madho Singh since he fled from the market. ‘The result of the battle 
might have been different had the leaders concentrated their entire 
attention on the battle instead of plundering. 

The force of the sepoys was an odd mixture of various types of people. 
There were, as the British put it, ‘a good number of the faithless 
Scoundrels’, a large number of ‘Budmashes’ and ‘some people supposed to 
belong to Koer Sing’s party from Shahabad’, as well as discharged sepoys. 
There was lack of co-ordination between these various people. Moreover, 
most of them had no sufficient military training and were given training 
with blank cartridge only in the morning of the battle. So they had to 
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collapse before the organised and trained British army when the battle 
ensued. 


The loss on both sides was great. The British army lost 36 men of 
the 53rd Regiment and 10 Sikhs. Four Europeans received severe wounds. 
Major English made a requisition of 100 men to take care of the wounded 
soldiers. They, however, captured a sum of Rs 50303/- along with a huge 
quantity of ammunition. 


The casualties on the side of the mutineers were so heavy that Major 
English had to shift his camp on the 4th October from west to east of 
the town “in consequence of the offensive smell in the vicinity of the 
Camp, where the engagement took place.” Altogether 227 sepoys were 
killed at the battle. 


Most of the defeated sepoys fled away towards Sherghatti. Many were 
arrested with the help of the local people. Many kept themselveg 
concealed in the jungles. Capt. Dalton took a very wise step to arrest 
them. Most of them had landed property within the jurisdiction of the 
Rajah of Ramgarh. So Dalton asked the Rajah to prepare a list of such 
homes left by the rebel sepoys and to keep a watchful eye on them tod 
prevent the removal of their families and properties. It was done with 
the expectation that when the sepoys, being anxious, would return to their 
homes they would be arrested. Jaimangal Pandey and Nadir Ali were 
arrested on the 3rd October and sentenced to death. The order was 
executed next day on the very ground where they had made an obstinate 
resistance of the British army two days ago. Thakur Biswanath Sahi and 
Pandey Ganpat Rai were also arrested and convicted by the Deputy 
Commissioner. ‘Thakur Biswanath was hanged on Friday, the 16th April 
1858, and Ganpat on the following Wednesday, the 2Ist April, on one 
of the trees to the north of what is now known as Old Commissioner’s 
Compound at Ranchi. Over two hundred sepoys were also hanged. ‘The 
punishments were of vindictive nature. People were invited to witness 
the executions. The purpose was to create fear in their minds so that they 
might not dare to rise against the British. Many rebels were given various 
terms of imprisonment in exile .* 


Palamou during the Mutiny 


The Mutiny in Chotanagpur received a severe blow by the defeat of the 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh rebels in the battle of Chatra. It was expected 
to ensure the speedy tranquillity of Bihar. But on the contrary it created 
a new wave of impulse in Palamou and the Mutiny took a new dimension 
in Chotanagpur. 


The Cheros and the Kharwars, the two turbulent races of Palamou 
took the lead. Pitambar Sahi, a Bhogta chieftain of Chemo Sanea who 
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witnessed the havoc wrought by the sepoys at Ranchi, joined his brother 
Nilambar Sahi and declared themselves independent chieftains. 

The origin of the mutiny in Palamou was a meeting of the Chero 
sirdars held at Shahpur under Bhawani Bux Rai of Chukla and Debi Bux 
Rai of Luckna on the 26th September 1857. The Kharwars joined the 
Cheros and agreed to fight against the British. The fateful day was the 
2lst October 1857, when a combined party of the Cheros and the Kharwars 
attacked Shahpur and captured four guns of the widow of Rajah Churaman 
Rai. The thana of Shahpur was burnt down and records were destroyed. 
The darogah took shelter at Rajhara in the Bengal Goal Company’s depot 
with his establishment. ' Pitambar Sahi attacked the Chainpur fort with 
` about 2000 followers. They were, however, repulsed with slight loss. 
Their next target was Lesliganj, the revenue headquarters of the Korundah 
sub-division. ‘They destroyed some public buildings and committed 
murders there. Five villages were looted by them. Dalton had to pay 
attention to these disturbances and instructed Lt Graham to proceed 
towards Lesliganj to restore order with the help of tllagudars and 
ijaradars. Dalton was deeply concerned with the incident at Lesligan]. 
Appreciating the seriousness of the disturbances he could not depend on 
the small force sent under Lt Graham. Graham reached Chainpur on the 
7th November 1857. The Bhogtas, who had besieged the fort of Chainpur, 
retreated towards Sirgujah. Lt Graham took possession of the fort. He 
thought his position safe by misjudging the situation: “on hearing of 
my advance the Bhogtas, it is reported, lost heart and have almost 
disappeared.’”** Soon the Bhogtas returned and besieged the fort of 
Chainpur making Graham’s position all the more difficult. ‘The Govern- 
ment of Bengal expressed deep concern in a letter to the Government of 
India.* A request was made to permit the 13th Light Cavalry to proceed 
to Palamou to relieve Lt Graham who urged for immediate help:” if 
plundering is to be stopped and the country settled, more infantry must 
be sent.”® At that time Pitambar Sahi attacked the Ranka fort with a 
force of rebels numbering about four thousand. The Governor General 
directed the Deputy Quarter-Master-General to send immediately two 
companies of H.M’s 13th L.I. as urged by the Government of Bengal. 
On the 27th November about five thousand men attacked Grundy and 
Malzer at the Rajhara colliery of the Bengal Coal Gompany. The colliery 
was burnt and the machines were carried off by the rebels. ‘Thereafter 
some of them joined the main body at Chainpur. ‘The rest proceeded 
towards Palamou Fort to block the passage of the troops sent against them 
from Ranchi. 

_ Major Cotter and Baker arrived at Garhwa where information was 
received that the insurgents had retreated from Chainpur and had pro- 
ceeded through different routes to oppose any force sent against them. 
Lt Graham joined Major Cotter and they reached Shahpur on December 
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8, 1857. Major Cotter captured Debi Baksh Rai, the zamindar of Luckne 
and one of the leaders of the insurgents. ‘This incident had a desired 
effect. All principal Chero jageerdars began’ to isolate themselves from 
the movement. The insurgents were disheartened for the time being. 
Soon they revived spirit and burnt down the house of Bhikari Singh, a 
great helper of Lt Graham. Graham regarded the detention of Cotter’s 
detachment for sometime absolutely necessary for peace and tranquillity 
in Palamou. But Major Cotter did not agree with him and left Palamou 
when he was badly needed. ‘The retreat of the rebels was simply strategic. 
‘They were preparing themselves for another fight. Pandey Ganpat Rai 
and ‘Thakur Biswanath Shahi, who were in search of an opportunity, made 
a contact with the retreating insurgents. But the British force got rid of 
the impending danger when the Sarbarahkar® of Sirgujah came forward 
with 800 fighting men and Deo Rajah furnished considerable help to 
the British. Graham with 25 sepoys of Ramgarh Battalion and 300 men 
of Deo Rajah surrounded the Ilagadar of Kunda and compelled him to 
surrender. On the 2Ist January 1858, Lt Graham was joined by a party 
of 140 men of the M.N.I. under Major MacDonell, a small party of the 
Ramgarh Cavalry under Parganait Jagatpal Singh. Captain Dalton him- 
self led this combined force.’ 


British attack on the Palamow Fort 
At Manika Dalton received news that the rebels held the Palamou fort. 
He lost no time to proceed with a view to seizing them. On the 22nd 
January, when Dalton reached near the fort his men saw some of the 
rebels on the left bank of river Oranga, above the fort. At the sight of 
the British army they retreated to a position about a mile distant. But 
soon they advanced in three columns to attack the fort. They were able 
to keep up their position for some time but were at last driven away from 
the fort.’ They had to leave ten of their comrades whose bodies were found 
on the ground. The British army lost only one man. ‘The rebels left 
behind guns, a large quantity of ammunition and baggage with which 
letters of communication to Nilambar, Pitambar and Naklaut Manjhi 
from Amar Singh were found. The letters contained promise for 
immediate help from Babu Kunwar Singh. This victory was decisive. 
Dalton now chalked out a plan to suppress the rebels in Palamou. 
He stationed himself at Lesliganj in order to ckeck the power of the 
rebels. His first task was to break up the Chero- Bhogta alliance. He 
issued perwanahs to all jageerdars of Palamou to attend on him without 
any delay. All zaminadars including Babu Bhawani Baksh Rai of Bisram- 
pur who was the head of the Chero family, came to the Commissioner’s 
camp. ‘Thus having completed the basic preparation Dalton left Lesliganj 
on the 6th February 1858. A party, consisting of Ramgarh local force and 
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about six hundred matchlockmen under a subadar was sent to Shahpur. 
Dalton himself marched towards the Tungarie pass on the 9th February 
with some regular troops. When he reached the place on the 10th he 
was informed of the insurgents plundering the village of Harinamanr in 
his immediate neighbourhood. Lt Graham with the Ramgarh Irregular 
Cavalry intercepted a party of insurgents as they were driving off a large 
herd of cattle. Graham succeeded in taking three prisoners, two of them 
were hanged. ‘These successful operations enabled the British force to 
enter the Bhogta country. The rebels dispersed in various directions. 
On the 12th February, Dalton proceeded to the village Chemo where 
Bhogta leaders Pitambar and Nilambar had a fortified house on the bank 
of the river Koel. A dafadar of the Ramgarh Irregular Cavalry was killed 
in the operation but ultimately the rebels fled away. Saneya, another 
stronghold of the rebels was captured by the British army. The main 
body of the British force easily defeated the rebels at Shahpur and 
Baghmars ghat. ‘Thus the British force penetrated the most difficult passes. 
Spies were sent out to the different directions to know the movements of 
the leaders. But no trace was available about Pitambar and Nilambar who 
managed to escape with their families. Being unable to capture the rebel 
brothers the British force now showed their vindictive attitude by destroy- 
ing their villages and confiscating their estates. 


New Developments 


It is true that any combined move by the Chero and the Kharwars was 
made impossible by the success of the recent British operations. But the 
establishment of tranquillity in Palamou was yet a question to be solved. 
The problem became harder as the Bhogtas tried to get help from the 
Shahabad mutineers. By the middle of July 1858 one hundred and fifty 
sepoys came to Palamou from Shahabad in small groups. Most of them 
assembled at Saneya. Some of them were trying to cross the river Sone 
and the rest were trying to force their way into Palamou through the 
Chowrasee ghat. The infiltration of the Shahabad rebels caused a great 
anxiety in the minds of the British as is evident in the letter written by 
Dalton to A.R. Young: “It is of primary importance for the safety of 
the division that the disaffected Bhogtas in Palamou should receive no 
further reinforcement from mutineers on the dispersion of the rebel force 
collected in Shahabad”’.* 

Early in September 1858, Fateh Bahadun Singh of Behar made a 
contact with the Bhogtas at Saneya. Then he went to Jagdishpur to bring 
reinforcement. By telegraphic message Capt. Rattray, on the 16th 
October 1858, informed the Government of Bengal of the intention of 
the Shahabad mutineers to fight as long as they could and then to retreat 
to Palamou where they intended to stay during the winter and then to 
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return next hot weather to Jagdishpur. They had made five guns and 
nearly completed five more. Moreover, the news of Amar Singh’s march 
towards Palamou was received. With a number of horsemen and a large 
force he had crossed the Sone and encamped at Korundih. The infiltration 
of the Shahabad mutineers into Palamou was also reported by the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Korundih subdivision. Lt Graham 
reported that four columns of mutineers amounting to eleven hundred 
men who had come from the Rohtas hills, entered Palamou. He further 
added that Seedha Singh and Ram Bahadur Singh headed one of the 
parties that followed the first party of the mutineers. 

To face such an alarming situation Dalton instructed Capt. Nation 
to reinforce Lt Graham at Lesliganj. Captain Davies, with the help of 
Lal Bideshwar Prasad of Sirgujah, tried to push the rebels towards 
Chainpur. Dalton was in favour of commencing operation without losing 
time. He apprehended that the consequence might be serious if the 
Bhogtas were left unmolested much longer. But no operation could 
immediately be taken as the arrival of Amer Singh at Garhwa checked 
Captain Davies’ movement. He had to remain at Checharee to block the 
passes in order to confine Amar Singh to the hills and to desist from 
moving into the Bhogta country. Lt Graham maintained, “If Davies 
leaves Chicharee the rebels will te able to make raids into Chotanagpur, 
when they please.” 0? 

The situation became more critical for the British when reports came 
from Sirgujah about the assemblage of a great number of rebels there. 
Another large party of the rebels assembled on the western side of 
Sirgujah. Their number increased with the Bhogtas joining them. 
At that time the total number of troops under Davies and Nation was 
about only 180. The small number of British force encouraged the 
insurgents. Several attempts were made in vain to get correct information 
about their intended movement. The position became so acute that 
Dalton urged for more help. Davies pleaded his helplessness giving an 
account of the growing strength of the insurgents: “As you are 
aware that the extent of the country occupied by the rebels comprises 
some 40 miles.square of intractable jungle, so dense that until the hot 
season it becomes impracticable to burn the grass etc. An enemy might 
be within a few hundred yards of troops without being discovered”.”? 


The last scene i 


Towards the end of 1858, the insurrection in Palamou became general. 

Nilambar Shahi with a considerable force plundered several villages and 
carried away enormous booty. The rebels adopted guerrilla fighting. In 
January 1859, the combined forces of Captain Nation and Lt Graham 
compelled the Bhogta brothers to leave their motherland. Brigadier 
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Douglas could check the flow of the Shahabad rebels into Palamou. 
According to his direction Col. Turner took his position on the left bank 
of the Sone to prevent the insurgents from crossing into Palamou. Douglas 
himself detached three posts from his own column to watch the passes 
on the Shahabad side of the hills. By the middle of February 1859, 
the British Government was able to restore order in Palamou. 
Government dealt very harshly with the rebels of Palamou. Strongest 
possible measures were adopted to crush the insurgents and to establish 
tranquillity. A large number of villages in the Chemo-Saneya region 
were burnt to ashes by the British army. Nilambar and Pitambar Sahi 
were captured, tried and executed at Lesliganj. Their estate was con- 
fiscated. Though Pitambar surrendered on a promise of life only he was 
hanged with his brother. Nilambar’s son and the women of his family 
were induced to deliver themselves up." Kumar Sahi, the zamindar of 
Chicharee and one of the leaders, was punished for his attachment with 
the Bhogtas. Lt Graham issued in vain sixteen parwanas to secure his 
submission. So he imposed a fine of eleven hundred rupees on him on 
the 19th February 1858. Finally he was punished by Capt. Davies at the 
instruction of Dalton: “Should he abscond, you will at once attach his 
estate in liquidation of the fine already imposed on him by me and with 
a view of confiscation should the treason and contumaciousness be 
established.” He and his family were permitted to reside near Doranda 
as he was ordered to leave Palamou. His estate was attached and entrusted 
to the charge of Rai Jagat Pal Singh Bahadur, the Parqunazt of Pithoria. 
Bhawani Baksh Rai of Bishrampur, the most powerful cheroJageerdar 
of Palamou, was called upon by Dalton to attend his court at Lesliganj. 
There was no evidence for his offence. In spite of that Dalton recommended 
his punishment for he had not rendered required assistance to Lt Graham.™ 
Babu Ram Baksh Rai of Chukla and his son Hari Baksh Rai were charged 
with his failure to give assistance to Graham. 
There were, however, no dearth of loyal zamindars in Palamou. 
Thakurai Kishum Dayal Singh of Ranka and Thakurai Reghubar Dayal 
Singh of Chainpur guarded the British interest most jealously. ‘They 
contributed much assistance to Graham in driving the insurgents out of 
Palamou and in restoring order in the Ranka region. Thakurai Raghubar 
was highly praised for his assistance rendered to Captain Dalton and the 
faithfulness he showed to the government in spite of his property being 
plundered and his servants killed by the insurgenst. On Dalton’s recom- 
mendation he was conferred the title of Rai Bahadur and the jageer of 
Chemo-Saneya. Babu Sheo Charan Rai, zamindar of Nawagarh was 
rewarded as he had protected government records, treasure and given 
shelter to officials who fled from Lesliganj on the approach of the insur- 
gents. He was given a Khillwt with some addition to his jageer. Kunwar 
Bhikaree Singh of Manika, one of the first jageerdars to join Lt Graham, 
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was given the confiscated jageer of rebel Riga Singh in addition to a 
‘Rhillut conferred upon him. 


Singbhum during the mutiny 


During the mutiny, Rajah Arjun Singh, the Porahat chief of Singbhum, 
played an important role. It was, however, the partisan policy of the 
British that forced Arjun Singh to revolt. Before entering into the details 
of the events, two important facts should be mentioned here; one was 
the hereditary feud that existed between Saraikela and Porahat, and the 
other was the British policy of strengthening Saraikela.” 

More than 200 years ago, prior to the establishment of British rule 
ove: Singbhum, one Jagannath Singh was the Rajah of Singbhum-Porahat. 
He had two sons ; the elder Purusottam succeeded him as Rajah of Porahat, 
and the younger Kunwar Bikram Singh (Bura) obtained a portion of 
the Porahat Raj and founded the Saraikela branch of the family. Since 
then there had existed a hereditary feud between these two families. And 
the elevation of Chakradhar Singh of Saraikela to the position of a Rajah 
widened the already existing difference between the two families.7é 

The insurrection in Singbhum broke out, when, on hearing of the 
mutiny at Ranchi and Hazaribagh, Captain Sissmore, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner at Chaibassa, immediately abandoned his station for fear 
of a rising there and fled away with his family to Calcutta, leaving the 
station and treasury in the charge of a native named Mewa Lal and the 
Kuar of Saraikela.™ Before leaving the place, however, he sent a parwana 
to Rajah Arjun Singh of Porahat desiring him to assist the Kuar of 
Saraikela in taking care of government property. On receipt of the 
parwana Rajah Arjun Singh sent 200 men to Chaibassa, but they returned 
owing to an outbreak of cholera. Emissaries from the Ranchi rebels 


began to arrive at Chaibassa to organise the movement and to take the 


treasury to Ranchi. At that time Rajah Arjun Singh was selected by the 
people to lead the movement in Singbhum. Arjun Singh was urged to 
proclaim himself the ruler of the country. A proclamation,® “the people 
belonged to God, the country to the king, and Arjun Singh is Ruler 
thereof”, was issued by the people in his name but not under his authority 
or with his concurrence.*t “His learning, enlightenment and above all, 
his strong sense of justice had well qualified him for this honour from his 
people.”’8? The Kuar of Saraikela felt insecure and abandoned the civil 
station at Chaibassa into the hands of the sepoys. 

Rajah Arjun Singh still remained behind the picture. ‘There is no 
doubt that from the very beginning he tried to be loyal and took no 
decision to revolt although his brother Byjnath Singh continued exerting 
his influence on him to join the rising. 

In September, 1857, the sepoys looted the treasury at Chaibassa, 
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marching off immediately afterwards. along the Ranchi road with the 
intention of joining the mutineers at headquarters. But the river Sanjai 
in full flood blocked their way. At this juncture Arjun Singh met them. 
They were compelled to surrender their arms, ammufiition and the 
treasure containing nearly two lakhs of rupees. It was his intention to 
give up these arms and treasure to the British authorities when they 
returned. 

Things rapidly changed with the arrival of Lt R. C. Birch who was 
sent as the Senior Assistant Commissioner of Singbhum in place of 
Captain Sissmore. The Kuar of Saraikela had already been engaged in 
turning the course of events in his favour. It appears that Dalton’s source 
of information was the Kuar of Saraikela who sent a wrong information 
to him to the effect that it was he who had been holding the ground and 
that the Rajah of Porahat was doing very little for the British. 

On the arrival of Lt Birch at Chaibassa the Moketear of Rajah Arjur 
Singh made over to him Rs 11,000 of the plundered treasure that had 
been collected from the sepoys. But no sooner had Lt Birch come to 
Chaibassa then the Kuar of Saraikela began to influence him, and without 
trying to have a correct picture Lt Birch gave a hasty order to Arjun Singh 
to deliver himself up which definitely offended his dignity. It is, how- 
ever, on evidence that the sepoys were rearmed on intelligence being 
received that the Saraikela forces were about to attack Porahat. But 
Rajah Arjun Singh sent a petition to Lt Birch promising to attend soon 
with the mutineers.® 

On the Rajah’s not presenting himself in person before Lt Birch, he 
was, on the 23rd September 1857, proclaimed a rebel, and a reward of 
Rs 1000/- was offered for his apprehension and his estate was confiscated.* 
The fact is that Rajah Arjun Singh, having believed that the said order 
was issued at the instigation of the Kuar of Saraikela, was afraid to obey 
the summons and as a result of such disobedience he was victimised in 
a way which led him to doubt the impartiality of Lt Birch’s action. There 
was, however, sufficient ground for such a conviction on the part of Rajah 
Arjun Singh for the order for his attendence at Chaibassa went direct 
from Saraikela by the hands of a Chaprasee who was in Chakradhar 
Singh’s (the Kuar of Saraikela) setvice.* 

By an urjee, dated the 25th September 1857, Rajah Arjun Singh 
reported that he had been diverted from his intention of proceeding to 
Chaibassa and was about to proceed to Ranchi to the Commissioner to 
whom he would make over the treasure and the sepoys and then return 
to Chaibassa. It might be disrespectful and improper, but it was not 
treason. It appears that Lt Birch held very strong views regarding the 
conduct of Arjun Singh. Dalton realised Birch’s high-handed policy of 
declaring Rajah Arjun Singh a rebel and confiscating his estate. In a 
letter to the Secretary to the government, dated the Ist October 1857, he 
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stated, “to declare him a rtbel, confiscate his estate, and offer a reward 
for his apprehension are measures that should not, I think, have been so 
hastily resorted to.”®° He strongly criticised Lt Birch’s action of super- 
ciliously exceeding authority. “In declaring the Porahat Estate confiscated, 
Lt Birch has, exceeded his authority and it was not necessary for him to 
have proceeded to such extremeties without previously submitting his 
proceedings for the consideration of his immediate superior or to 
Government.”®! He also blamed Lt Birch and made him responsible for 
the conversion of Rajah’s loyalty to the British into enmity. He stated, 
“J am inclined to regret his having offered a reward for the Rajah’s 
apprehension as calculated to drive that chief at once into violent 
measures,’ °* l 

Rajah Arjun Singh with his faith in the equity and justice of the 
British Government, decided to proceed to Ranchi to the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner gave him permission to go to Ranchi.” Ultimately 
Rajah Arjun Singh saw Dalton on the llith October and surrendered the 
prisoners and looted treasury to Captain Davies. 

Dalton’s letters apparently plead his innocence in this affair. But 
we find no reason in Dalton’s yielding to Lt Birch when he was in a 
superior position. The conspicuous service rendered by Rajah Arjun 
Singh was ignored and earned for him no admiration from Dalton. His 
non-submission to Lt Birch was perhaps considered by Dalton an affront 
to the British officialdom. ‘That is why the Rajah was directed by him to 
go “to Chaibassa as a suppliant.’°> It was quite natural for Rajah Arjun 
Singh to think that by producing the prisoners and looted treasury before 
a higher official his bonafide would be proved and Lt Birch’s proclamation 
would be revoked. | 

Up to this time Rajah Arjun Singh was loyal to the British Govern- 
ment and harboured no ill-designs. A few days after he had taken the 
mutineers and looted treasury in his custody, he received a letter from 
Thakur Biswanath Sahi of Chotanagpur stating that the British would 
never return and calling upon him to send him the sepoys and the 
treasure. Rajah Arjun Singh was also threatened by the Thakur if he 
did not do so. On the other hand, Lt Birch’s version was that Arjun 
Singh had sent a messenger to Doranda for the purpose of inviting 
Thakur Biswanath Sahi to reinforce him with men and guns.% The 
Rajah, however, denied the charge. Acknowledging the Rajah’s loyalty 
Dalton observed, “If there be still room to doubt in regard to his loyalty, 
I have only to reflect on Lt Birch’s unguarded position at Chaibassa up 
to the 10th October, 1857, and to compare what Urjoon Singh, with his 
influence in Singhbhoom and the force at his absolute disposal, might 
have done, with what he did do to acquit him of all hostile or treasonable 
intention”’.*? 

Dalton’s direction for going “to Chaibassa as a suppliant” was not 
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acceptable to the Rajah as he feared that he would not be justly treated 
by Lt Birch.°® He returned to Singbhum and heard that his only son 
had died suddenly at the very time when the prisoners had been hung at 
Ranchi. This shock led him to believe that the death of his son was 
a divine judgement for the betrayal of the mutineers. He made up his 
mind to join the revolution.!° . 

As a precautionary measure he first removed his womenfolk from 
Chakradharpur to Porahat, leaving the former under Jaggoo Diwan. The 
messengers from the British officials were not received by him and were 
told, “they were prepared to fight” 3% The police Chouki, established by 
the Senior Assistant Commissioner during the Rajah’s absence, was driven 
out by Jaggoo. The British forces wasted no time. The Senior Assistant 
Commissioner immediately attacked Chakradharpur, captured the town 
along with Jaggoo and hanged him. Next day when the British forces 
attacked the Rajah at Porahat he escaped, after some resistance, leaving 
his palace to be burnt down including the adjoining villages. Dalton 
observed, “Up to this period, he had probably not quite made up his 
mind to rebel, but driven from his house and his property seized, he and 
his followers appear to have flung themselves headlong into revolt’. 

Only a few days later Lt Birch began to be paid back for the havoc 
he had committed at Porahat. Lukhun Tantee, the man who had acted 
as a spy and guide to the expedition under Birch, became the first target.‘ 
After murdering him the mutineers went on the offensive. The thakur 
of Kera was marked out as the object of vengeance for having aided Birch. 
His house and the adjoining bazar were plundered and burnt by a force 
under Byjnath Singh, brother of Rajah Arjun Singh. He then marched 
to Ajoodhia and collected about 2000 men. ‘The news was received by 
the government on the 24th December 1857, and immediately a Sikh 
contingent under Captain Hale aided by the forces of the Kuar of 
Saraikela advanced from Chaibassa with Mr Lushington.1% 

The mutineers retired but soon regained confidence to attack and 
destroy the Jyuntgurh police station which was, according to the Com- 
missioner of Chotanagpur, a signal for an outbreak in the South Kolhan. 
The Commissioner’s inference was not wrong. South Kolhan now wit- 
nessed an open revolt which threatened even Chaibassa itself. 

The Commissioner took immediate action. He himself, accompanied 
by the Senior Assistant Commissioner, together with the Sikh contingent 
under Captain Hale attacked a place called Bur Peer. On the other side 
Chakradharpur, which had been placed under occupation of the Kuar of 
Saraikela, went out of control. ‘The British force which was directed 
against the Southern Coles was attacked by Rajah Arjun Singh’s party and 
suffered severe losses. Thus Singbhum passed under the control of the 
insurgents. British authority disappeared from Singbhum till further 
reinforcements arriyed and succeeded in dispersing the Porahat insurgents, 
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On the 24th March 1858, Chakradharpur was attacked by Byjnath 
Singh at the bead of a force estimated at 2000. Soon it became the target 
of another attack made on the 10th June 1858, by a force under Ruggoo 
Deo. This attack was organised by Rajah Arjun Singh at Jumroo four 
miles west of Chakradharpur. 

When Chakradharpur was reoccupied by the British force, Porahat 
itself was made headquarters of the insurgents. In July a force under 
the Commissioner of Chotanagpur attacked Porahat and the insurgents 
had to take refuge in the hills. Yet the rising was not fully suppressed 
till January 1859, as during these months the insurgents made frequent 
guerrilla raids and harassed the British forces.°® Byjnath and Ruggoo 
Deo captured Anandpur and successfully kept the British on the tenter- 
hook by constant attacks from different posts. 

Dalton made an effort to make Rajah Arjun Singh surrender. He 
authorised the Rajah of Mayurbhanj, the father-in-law of Arjun Singh, to 
promise to Arjun Singh that on condition of his surrender his life would 
be spared." But the effort failed. Meanwhile Lt Birch improved his 
position by occupying Kordiham and capturing a huge quantity of arms 
and ammunition but he failed to capture Rajah Arjun Singh, who had 
already escaped with his men.’ Dalton declared that it the Rajah 
surrendered within the time allowed by the amnesty declaration, he 
would be treated with as much consideration as his case admitted 
of.7° The Commissioner waited for some time expecting the Rajah’s 
surrender. But the date fixed by the Queen’s declaration expired 
without any sign of his surrender. Lt Birch in a letter dated 
the 29th November 1858, wrote that he had received reliable 
information that Rajah Arjun Singh was determined not to come in on 
other terms than the restoration of his entire estate™° The Rajah’s 
position, however, was getting desperate by this time. In February 1859, 
nearly all the insurgents surrendered. And on the 15th of February, 1859, 
Arjun Singh went to his father-in-law at Karaikela from where he was 
brought to the British camp at Chakradharpur.™4 

On Dalton’s recommendation!” the lives of the Rajah and his 
brother were spared for the services rendered to the government immedia- 
tely before the rebellion and for the circumstances under which they were 
induced to throw of their allegiance. But Dalton maintained, “not one 
acre of the confiscated Estate should ever be restored to them, and that 
they should both be for ever debarred from setting foot in the Singhbhum 
District’’.148 

This case has its parallel in the case of Kunwar Singh of Jagadishpur 
in Sahabad district. He was also forced to revolt. Rajah Arjun Singh 
had to spend the rest of his life at Benares as a political exile on an 
allowance of Rs 110/- per month.*™ Shortly after his exile he submitted 
several petitions to the Government of Bengal and to the Government of 
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India praying for a reconsideration of the orders passed with regard to 
him and for the restoration of his estate. But the Governor General-in- 
Council considered “it impossible, in the face of the opinions given by 
Captain Dalton and Lieutenant Birch, to permit Urjoon Singh, or any 
of his family during his life-time, to return to Singbhum’.™ 


The role of the Santhals of Chotanagpur 


Like the Koles of Singbhum and the Bhogtas of Palamou, the Santhals of 
Hazaribagh played a splendid role during the Mutiny as they had done a 
year ago in the Santhal Rebellion of 1855-56. Many reforms were carried 
out in the Santhal Parganas to meet a few demands of the Santhals there, 
but in Hazaribagh no such steps were taken to improve their -condition. 
They, therefore, took active part in the rising of 1857. After the suppre- 
ssion of the Santhal Rebellion by the end of May 1856, a superficial peace 
prevailed in this district for a few months. But with the beginning of 
the revolt in Hazaribagh the Santhals once again rose in arms with great 
enthusiasm to stop oppressions against them. From the 2nd of August 
1857, they began to take part in the revolt, specially in the south of the 
Grand ‘Trunk Road.*8 

The attempt of winning over the Sikh troops at ‘Topchachi having 
failed in September 1857, the mutineers prepared to proceed to Sher- 
ghatti. The Santhals of Hazaribagh joined hands with the sepoys. ‘A 
mixed body of Santhals and others’ began to defy the British Govern- 
ment." ‘The movement took such a serious turn by the second week of 
September 1857, that Capt. Dalton had to admit in his report that this 
was “the only part of the Division in which there has been as yet any 
serious combination”."8 ‘The Santhals and others began to plunder the 
houses of those who refused to join them. A serious fight took place at 
Kujju when one Krishna Mathoo (Mahato) refused to join the Santhal 
party. Two Santhals were killed, one was seriously wounded and eight were 
taken prisoners by Sowars. 

By the second half of September 1857, the movement swelled in 
Hazaribagh as the entire Santhal population became enthused with the 
spirit of rebellion. About three thousand armed Santhals and others from 
Gola and Chas assembled at a village named Siddhi which was about 12 
miles north of Jaipur. They plundered several villages and then surrounded - 
the house of a relation of the Maharajah of Ramgarh at Jhapro, 14 miles 
from Hazaribagh town. Lt Graham rushed to the spot to meet the 
challange with a force consisting of 20 Ramgarh Irregular cavalry, 10 
Infantry and 60 Sikhs of the Bengal Police Battalion, besides a few other 
armed men. The Santhals were about 3800 in number. They had 
encamped on a rising ground near Jharpo behind the village of Narayan- 
pur with jungle in the rear. The Santhals were busy cooking their food 
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when the British army reached there. They were not at all ready, but 
_ they came down the hills at the sight of the British army. They 
immediately discharged a flight of arrows and wounded many of the 
British army. The Santhals lost the battle after a vigorous fighting in 
which 12 Santhals were killed and 3 were taken, prisoners. The leader 
of these Santhals was one Rupu Manjhi whose nephew, Palu Thakur, was 
killed and his son was severely wounded. The rest of the Santhals fled 
away. Five Sikh soldiers and three horse of the cavalry were wounded. 
Graham returned to Hazaribagh. But next morning (16th Sept. 1857) 
the same body of the Santhals again attacked the relative of the Rajah of 
Ramgarh. Lt Graham again proceeded to Jharpo with 100 Sikhs and 
30 Sowars. But Rupu Manjhi and his party had already escaped. Graham 
set fire on Rupu Manjhi’s house in which the Santhals had stocked a huge 
quantity of grain.” 

‘The Santhals of Hazaribagh had become so violent and turbulent 
that wherever they met with people refusing to join them they murdered 
them and set their houses on fire. Sometimes they destroyed entire 
village. They not only committed depredations but used to levy contri- 
bution. ‘The party of the Santhals, numbering about 6000, proceeding 
towards Purulia, destroyed Gola, Chainpur and Rampur completely. 
‘They met a tough opposition, of 1200 armed men of the Rajah of Ramgarh 
at Gola and Rampur. But the Santhals could overcome it and reached 
Balumath on the 21st September 1857. 

The battle at Chatra effectually crushed the movement in Hazaribagh. 
But the Santhals continued their agitation even about a week after the 
defeat at Chatra. The most serious rising of the Santhals took place at 
Esmea Chatti in Hazaribagh on the old Benaras and Calcutta Trunk road. 
About ten thousand Santhals burnt thana and looted Chatti. They tried 
to cut off the communication between Hazaribagh and Ranchi. Under 
these circumstances the Principal Assistant of Hazaribagh strongly opposed 
the Lt Governor’s order for the withdrawal of the European troops then 
posted at Hazaribagh. Unfortunately his objection was not considered 
and the government was pleased to leave the local authorities to depend 
upon their local forces. 

By the end of the first week of October 1857, a large party of the 
Santhals plundered Gomea. People fled away out of fear leaving their 
hearth and home. Villages were deserted and government buildings 
along with records and papers were burnt. So an expedition was sent 
under the Sub-Assistant with a detachment of the Bengal Police Battalion 
under Lt Earle. After the destruction and plunder at Gomea, the 
Santhals established their headquarters at Chulkinree. ‘The Sub-Assistant 
Commissioner went to Chulkinree and burnt the entire village along with 
Jaridih as most of the people of these two villages helped the leadership 
of Koka Comar, an escaped convict and notorious leader who had 
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managed to escape the night before. So under the Sub-Assistant Commis- 
sioner’s order his house at Chandipur was set on fire along with three 
adjoining houses. In spite of this expedition the plunder and destruction 
by the Santhals continued till the end of the year 1857. Finding the 
Santhal mind yet disturbed and unsettled the government enforced Act 
XXVIII of 1857 by which import, manufacture and sale of arms and 
ammunition were controlled and the right to keep or use these was 
regulated’ ‘The Commissioner allowed the Principal Assistant to 
employ extra men for Sikh detachment till the latter was relieved by the 
Madras Rifles or European troops. As a result of these precautionary 
measures the troubles created by the Santhals were removed by the first 
week of 1858 and Hazaribagh regained peace and tranquillity. 


Conclusion 


‘The movements in Chotanagpur during the Sepoy Mutiny have not been 
well appreciated by the European chroniclers who have tried show that 
the movements having lacked mass support was put down very easily. 
But it was far from the truth. In fact, the movements in Chotanagpur 
came to be linked with the main current of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 in 
India and it assumed the character of civil rebellion. 

The British authorities in Chotanagpur were caught by the mutiny 
almost unwares. But they exerted themselves marvellously to put it down. 
On the 10th August 1857, the government declared Martial Law in 
Chotanagpur. By Act VII of 1857 the officers were given greater powers 
for the assembling of Court of Martial. By Act XI of 1857 the rebels and 
their helpers were punished with death. ‘This law also empowered the 
government to form one man commission with the power to inflict final 
sentence on the mutineers. By Act XVII of 1857, the police officers were 
empowered to arrest anyone without warrent. ‘Thus, one after another, 
laws were enacted to enable the government to crush the movement. 
Moreover, the zamindars and others were made responsible for giving 
early intelligence of persons suspected for giving help to the mutineers. 

In spite of these stern measures taken by the government the move- 
ments in Chotanagpur created an extreme anxiety in the minds of the 
British authorities and exhibited all features of national character. It 
cannot be denied that the mutineers of Hazaribagh had taken to plunder 
and loot and thereby lost mass support to some extent. They were not 
organised firmly as many of them were newly recruited men. Above all, 
it was owing to the treachery of subadar Nadir Ali Khan and Jamadar 
Madho Singh that the sepoys lost the battle of Chatra. But it is significant 
that the leaders of all parts of Chotanagpur tried to raise a general 
movement under the banner of Babu Kunwar Singh, the main architect 
of the movements in Bihar. The documents. collected from various places 
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of Arjun Singh’s retreat by the British officers show that he kept himself 
in close contact with Kunwar Singh and other revolutionary leaders of 
Chotanagpur. He received intelligence about the position of the British 
in India and particularly in the adjoining districts through anonymous 
letters written by Deonath Sahi, a cousin of ‘Thakur Biswanath Sahi. 
Likewise the leaders of Palamou were closely tied up with Kunwar Singh. 
Nilambar and Pitambar Sahi’s correspondences with the rebel leaders of 
Shahabad bear testimony to this assumption. The movements in Sing- 
bhum and in Palamou appear to be more organised than any other parts 
of Chotanagpur under Rajah Arjun Singh and the Bhogta brothers 
respectively. The story of the movements in Singhbhum makes a sad talq 
of unnecessary interference by the British administrators in the petty 
jealousies among the chiefs. Bradley Birt observes, “It was evident that 
the premature placing of a price upon his [ Arjun Singh ] head had driven 
him against his better judgement into the arms of the mutineers.”12 The 
insurrection in Singbhum assumed the character of a mass movement in 
which a great portion of the aboriginals had joined with much 
enthusiasm.“ The Palamou jageerdars made a common cause with the 
people against the British. ‘The spirit of rebellion spread far and wide 
among all classes of people who participated in the movement with almost 
unprecedented fervour. Even saints, vagrants and other classes of people 
were closely watched by the government as they were suspected of being 
via-media between the rebels. ‘Their clothes and sticks were searched to 
find out the hidden letters.: All these prove that the insurrection 
conducted by the leaders of Chotanagpur in the name of their common 
leader Babu Kunwar Singh contributed to a well-concerned move in 
Chotanagpur. In fact, the movements in Palamou and to some extent 
in Singbhum assumed the character of civil rebellion rather than mutiny. 
The movements in these two places were not led by the sepoys. Captain 
Davies admitted, “The whole of the inhabitants without exception are, 
if not openly, on the side of the rebels who receive every information of 
our movement, while it is with utmost difficulty that we are able to trace 
them.” A reward of Rs 1000/- was offered by Lt Birch for the appre; 
hension of Rajah Arjun Singh, but no one came forward with any clue | 
of the Rajah’s movement. In Palamou also the government announced 
several rewards to apprehend the insurgent leaders. But not in one 
instance the offer brought the desired effect. It is true that the sepoyg 
of Hazaribagh were the originators of the movement in Chotanagpur and 
at the beginning it was purely a mutiny in character. But as days passed, 
on large numbers of Santhals joined the movement and took active part 
in the revolt. Had it been simply a-revolt of the sepoys only, the British 
` Government could have suppressed it more easily and swiftly. It is 
unfortunate for the leaders of Chotanagpur that they could not come in 
close contact with each other and there is no doubt that if they had joined 
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Kunwar Singh in a body they could have put up a formidable resistance 
to the British in this wild and inaccessible region. 
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AGRARIAN ROOTS OF NATIONALISM IN 
GUJARAT : CASE-STUDY OF 
A SELECT DISTRICT: 


Gita Bajpai 
The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda 


Anti-imperial sentiments growing into aggressive nationalism lay in the 
logic of colonial history of India.? Foreign rule, by its very presence,’ and 
being antogonistic to the fundamental interests of the people it subjugated, 
generated — indeed unleashed — the forces of opposition to it from the 
very start. This essay is an attempt at understanding the agrarian roots 
of colonial nationalism*+ with the case of a select district of British 
Gujarat, viz Chikhli Taluka of the Surat Collectorate. It traces the origin 
and growth of these sentiments through the germination and gestation 
periods in the nineteenth century. 

The pace and intensity of antipathy against the colonial state corres- 
ponded with the pace of extension and consolidation of imperial rule in 
the region. It is, possible to visualise fairly clearly, therefore, the widening 
of the social base of regional nationalism with the blows that the state 
progressively rendered to the different strata of agrarian society in Chikhli. 

Let us begin our inquiry with an examination of the developments in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. ‘The dislocation of certain 
classes’ and the economic stagnation’ that set in with the onset of colonial 
rule gave a start to anti-imperial sentiments. Of economic stagnation, we 
get a clear picture from the observation made in the 1820s by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone on conditions in the Surat collectorate of which Chikhli was 
the poorest district. He observed, “If I were to decide on the present 
condition of the people in this collectorship, I should pronounce it to be 
very much depressed. The ryots seem to be ill-clothed, ill-lodged ...”." 
The intensification of the problem of impoverishment under colonial rule 
has been persuasively argued elsewhere.2 Generally speaking, however, 
scholars have expressed the difficulty of documenting the decline in the 
material conditions of the peasantry. 

Land revenue arrangement was the precise measure to which these 
sentiments may be attributed. Having acquired the taluka as a gift from 
Anandrao Gaekwad in 1802, the first step of the state was to remove 
the intermediaries, who were the agency in the precolonial system for 
revenue collection on behalf of the government. The abolition of the 
office of ijardar, and its replacement by that of the kamavisdar working 
directly under the state’s supervision brought the district under direct 
control and scrutiny. This measure, motivated by the twin purposes of 
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plugging the leakages of revenue to the state coffers and of bringing under 
closer supervision the revenue units of the collectorate, adversely affected 
in one stroke social status and economic advantages. With this was 
opened the account of anti-British sentiments in Chikhli, and, by 1816/17, 
when the ratyatwari tenure was introduced to the taluka,’ the wardar 
class had been totally eclipsed. 

‘The next to be axed in agrarian society were those, who, along with 
ijardars, formed an integral part of the precolonial revenue system viz., 
desais. From mere collectors of revenue in the villages under their 
management in Moghul times, the desats had emerged as local managers, 
“,.. little less than owners ...’%8 in the Maratha period that preceded 
British rule. The dominant position that desais had acquired can be 
understood from the fact that their suggestions in the fixing of ankada, 
i.e. assessment, could rarely be ignored by the tjardars.4 Such an 
influential group could not be easily dismissed.. Indeed, the young 
colonial regime did not want to hazard the risk of provoking opposition 
against itself from this section of the upper strata i.e. the Ujliparej, in the 
district, yet. The early administrative experiments, thus, left unaffected, 
the desat’s role in jamabandi settlement. 

Reading between the lines, one cannot fail to see how, in these 
circumstances, the growth of anti-imperial sentiments would have been 
retarded. However, given the purpose and character of the colonial 
state, such a state of affairs could not continue indefinitely. In the 
1820s, when the state was able to introduce more effectively the ratyatwars 
tenure, the desais lost, partially, their erstwhile status. Their share in 
revenue management was “reduced to a merely nominal one”.!$8 Through 
this tenure was lost not only participation in revenue administration but 
land ownership rights too, as per the principles underlying the utilitarian 
philosophy." Village officers were, consequently, reduced to stipendaries, 
of the state as supreme landlord.'® This decline in importance of desats 
and ijardars, reflected the disintegration of the village as a corporate body 
‘where, these functionaries managed the affairs of the village as a corpora- 
tion. What the hereditary officers lost under early colonial rule was 
lands, perquisities, gifts, ceremonial dignities and public offices.*° ‘Thus, 
the unequal relationship that these changes effected, initiated the allen- 
ation process, which, as it widened and deepened over the years”! 
precipitated the crisis of British imperialism. 

These administrative innovations, made with the specific purpose of 
maximising revenues entailed the curtailment of economic advantages for 
the revenue functionaries noted. ‘The 112% increase in revenues of 
Chikhli during 1802 and 1820s* secured both by administrative arrange- 
ments as also by enhancements in the land-tax, was, in fact, the surplus 
which the state had directed away from the pockets of ijardars and desats. 
This contributed notably to the injury and sense of injustice felt by the 
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affected sections of society. Such enhancements were besides being 
contrary to the avowed policy of thé British since late 18th century, to 
limit land revenue demand ; the objective being that, coupled with private 
proprietorship in land, it would generate an interest in land which would 
extend cultivation, and hence, ultimately revenues from the agrarian 
sector.28 Indeed, never had such levels of taxation, with the peak in the 
1820s, been reached under Maratha rule. ‘The overall increase in land 
revenue demand since 1804 was about 86% .% 

To the land revenue policy, then, can be directly traced the nascent 
anti-British attitudes in the taluka. ‘The revenue system established made 
a fundamental break with the past in one respect. Being a tax not on 
produce, as was the pre-colonial practice, but on the contrary having 
“little to do with the actualities of production,” it fell heavily upon the 
revenue-paying classes. In this situation the cultivator had little or no 
say in the settlement of jamaband: ; the situation also reflected an utter 
disregard of sentiments of the ruled. To add to this was the increased 
stringency of the new government, bent as it was upon recovering its dues 
both completely as well as punctually.#* Our direct evidence for the 
pressure of demand is the “partial” reduction affected by Mr Stubbs in 
1833 on the recommendation of the kamavisdars and karbharis2® which 
admittedly staved off for the time opposition by ratyats. 

For the upper strata of agriculturists the load was compounded by the 
specially high tax on the cash crops like sugarcane and rice.” Frustration 
for them must have been even greater on account of the fact that in the 
decade of particularly high prices, viz the 1820s,2® and, consequently, good 
prospects, they were prevented from making the most of it. It is quite 
plausible to read in this situation a growing feeling of victimisation that 
lay at the base of anti-imperial sentiments at this subregional level. 

The extending scope of colonial taxation subjected the inferior dry 
crop areas under higher assessment. Under Mr Chamber’s settlement of 
1836, the various categories of jarayat land were subsumed under two 
main categories.” In this manner was taken away from the poorer class 
of cultivators, engaged primarily in subsistence economy, the options of 
paying lower rates on the poorer varieties of dry crop soils, that was a 
typical feature of Chikhli. Reportedly, “the general inferiority of the 
CGhikhli jarayat ... (was) ... one of the chief characteristics of the 
taluka ... which made cultivation possible only after a ten year fallow 
` period”, with only small interspersed patches of superior bagayat, i.e. 
wet crop soils.*! Yet another illustration of the extending scope of taxation 
is the recovery under full assessment, i.e., Khalsa tenure,®? of the rent-free 
villages in these decades. Agricultural surplus, thus diverted to the state 
in the form of land revenue constituted in these decades the major source 
of drain®® from the district, and its growing impoverishment consequently. 
In these decades, moreover, there was little or no return by the state in 
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respect of expenditure on works of public utility which would have 
facilitated trade and augmented agricultural enterprise. Neither, in the 
given circumstances, could there be much ploughing back of returns to 
agriculture by agriculturists trying to extend or improve cultivation." 

If such were the pressures that the upper strata were progressively 
subjected to then arises the crucial question that why did not the resultant 
tensions manifest themselves in some form of protest ; consequently, the 
erowth of anti-imperial sentiments remained stunted. In this connection 
some tentative explanations are being attempted with the hope that they 
would generate some fruitful discussion and controversy. 

One major factor was the offsetting of the impact of high revenue 
demands for the superior landholders. ‘They occupied the most fertile 
tracts of the district,®* and “surreptiously” paid lower rates by having their 
own lands entered in the khatas of their free farm labourers, the halis?! 
Indeed, in these very relations of productions remaining undisturbed lies 
another plausible explanation. 

In the continuity, through the early decades of company rule, of the 
pre-colonial practice of “allowing a certain number of bighas of free 
fallows for every bigha of cultivation’’*’ we get another instance of the 
pressure of land tax being cushioned, and hence of tensions not getting 
ageravated. Indeed, towards this latter end the state made conscious 
efforts. It is well known that the State was wary of going too fast with 
changes that were inimical to its interests.2° Hence, it went slow in 
respect of recovering budlan lands, which was another device of relieving 
the pressure of demand. Such lands were charged only nominal rates as 
they were classed as cultivable waste. The cushioning effort on this 
account lay in the fact of these lands being actually cultivated but paying 
lower rates of non-cultivated waste lands. The state prudently decided 
to confirm these budlan holdings for a period of five years, in 1836, after 
which they were to be subjected to nominal assessment.” In fact, the fact 
that this arrangement was accepted by only 50% of Chikhli villages and 
that the desais of these villages stirred up opposition against it, is clear 
indication of resistance even in these early years of colonial rule.“ 

Yet another contributory factor in keeping antogonisms on a low 
profile was the nature of the early survey and settlements in the district. 
Being rough and ready, they left uncorrected the concealed holdings and 
‘surreptious’ cultivation® : desais paid dortya, fallow and waste land rates | 
where they ought to have paid regular assessment. The inaccuracies of 
the early settlement making possible evasion of higher dues, and, con- 
sequently the enjoyment of a larger surplus, also made for a greater 
resilience in agrarian economy.*+ This too kept the tempo of anti-imperial 
sentiments low. Further these very settlements, leaving by and large the 
privileges of the upper strata unaffected, warrant the allegation against 
British rule that it was “heavily tilted against the have not’’.** Further- 
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more, the “partial” reduction in 1836** was also a factor in alleviating 
distress among these classes. In this way the acts of omission and com- 
mission of the state enabled the well-to-do agriculturists to have a sustained 
interest in capitalist farming through the period of favourable marketing 
conditions of the 1820s and the 1840s,47 even in those years of poor 
infrastructure facilities.‘ 
The dominance of the superior landholders enabled them successfully 
to evade the heavy burden of taxation. This was done by passing the 
buck to their tenants in the form of higher rents, and to their bondsmen 
in terms of stricter service conditions. As observed by a scholar, the 
restructuring, though not a sweeping one, of the topmost level, led to a 
depression of varying intensity lower down as the changes at one level 
produced conjunctural effects below.*® Of course, this is an inference based 
on the nature of exploitation, typical of precapitalist societies. Therefore, 
so long as these outlets and options existed for the wyliparej, antipathy 
towards the state remained unescalated, though, as earlier asserted, it did 
grow steadily. 

, Last but not the least among the explanations offered for the absence 
of any significant protest and yet for the slow progress of antipathy 
against the British, is the phenomenon of the disintegration of the corpo- 
rate character of villages. The ratyatwart settlement, which was enforced 
by the British legal system, ensured this phenomenon in Chikhli.® Village 
solidarity is known to have broken down by the system of individual 
relationships.” In this way it must have restricted the development of a 
revolutionary agrarian class and the rise of nationalism in the countryside, 
in not only the raiyatwari region of Chikhli but also in other parts of the 
country. Here one could accept Marx’s conclusions regarding the destruc- 
tive jmpact of the colonial state upon the village communities in India.” 

Having paid some attention to the origins of anti-imperial attitudes 
in the upper strata of agrarian society, we turn now to their origins in 
the kaliparej sections which constituted the bulk of agricultural popula- 
tion." It is clear that the pressures upon them increased progressively in 
the first half of the nineteenth century even though it was the upper strata 
that were affected much more adversely.” For one, the state could not, 
or did not, prevent the ujlipare7 from taking undue advantage of their 
positions. In the name of their halts they held lands for which they paid 
lower doriya rates. Thus, despite the ownership rights which the halts 
enjoyed, they continued to be exploited on account of the customary ties 
with their masters. “This exploitation is likely to have increased with the 
increase in state demand and to have come in the form of greater demands 
of service and poorer maintenance standards for the halis..* Herein lies 
a good illustration of pre-capitalist relations remaining intact even under 
apparently capitalist forms, such as the occupancy right in land indicates.5? 
In this situation it was possible for the upper strata, with considerable 
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ease, to pass on their woes to the lower strata.** From this it follows that 
halis were more likely to have harboured an antipathy against their 
masters which would have been greater than that harboured against the 
British, even under the raiyatwari tenure with its direct dealings with the 
state. Indeed, what is likely to have grown was conflict and tension 
between the superior landholders and their bondsmen. Finally, in the 
context of land occupancy rights with these lesser landholders,. the halis, 
we get an insight into the nature of anti-imperial sentiments in these 
decades. The tenure evidently created an illusion of ownership, and, in 
these times when land ownership went with status in society, kept the 
kaliparej sections not too dissatisfied. We have also to consider in this 
context the very important fact of the means of production as far as it 
pertained to land, remaining in the hands of the poorer agriculturists. 

A part explanation for the absence of significant restiveness among 
the entire agrarian community lies also in the relatively slower progress 
of commercialisation and specialisation in agriculture, and in the slow 
decline of the handicraft industry particularly in the countryside. The 
concomitant changes ig, the related areas of economy and society in this 
pre-railway era, and moreover in an era which corresponded with the first 
industrial revolution in the metropolitan state, did not take place. ‘This 
means that since a levelling in society had been initiated through the 
reforms undertaken there was no significant sharpening in the existing 
stratified structure of society.” The weakening of the corporate character™ 
in our case also possibly initiated the phenomenon of landless labourers 
setting up as independent cultivators as they did elsewhere. This is borne 
out from the description of kalis holding lands in the names of their 
masters. In this situation the dominance of the upper class weakened, 
albeit slowly. ‘The consequence was a kind of static equilibrium with its 
inbuilt tendency of keeping tensions at a low key. Moreover, the land-man 
ratio being a favourable one owing to population by and large having 
remained stable," the pressure upon land too remained low, and this 
contributed in no mean way to the easing of tensions. 

Thus, as already asserted by a scholar, the pressures that generated 
nationalist sentiments were rooted in this political and administrative 
measures in the early 19th century. They developed with varying 
intensity in the decades that followed. If to the first half of the 19th 
century belonged the gestation period of anti-imperial sentiments, then 
to the second half -elonged to maturing of the ideology. Broadly speaking 
it was in the third quarter of the century that the final shapings of these 
sentiments can be traced.™ 

The dislocation of the hereditary village officials was complete in this 
period. ‘Their previleges were further curtailed by the settlement of the 
1860s which extended regular assessment to budlan lands, hitherto liable 
to only a nominal land tax. With this was increased substantially the 
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revenue paying liability of the ujliparej. In fact, land revenue demand 
was raised progressively under the garb of reclassification of soils. The 
enhanced financial burden was felt more severely and a clear picture of 
the increased pressure which the erstwhile superior landholders would 
have ill brooked can be had from the following extract. It was reported 
that, “The gradual curtailment at successive settlements of privileges 
enjoyed by the Desais and more or less by all Anaolas in the matter of 
budlan, wadas, and favourable rates has no doubt had its effect ; for they 
have been slow to adapt themselves and their way of living to altered 
and less favourable circumstances.’’® 

The economic burden, it must be emphasised, was compounded by 
the fact that the high dues had to be paid in times when prices for the 
most renumerative crops had fallen, and for others had remained stable.*% 
In fact, with the value of the most remunerative revenue paying crop of 
Chikhhi, viz sugarcane, having gone down to half its value in the last 
quarter of the century,® the plight of even the well-to-do agriculturists is 
not difficult to understand. Famine conditions in 1877-785 moreover 
added to distress in the agrarian sector. The squeeze suffered under these 
pressures was intensified by the fact that there was no further room for 
expansion in agriculture, cultivation having reached a saturation point 
by the 1860s.” 

Evidently there had been very little progress in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. There are, on the contrary, clear indications of 
stagnancy."1 This is supported by data pointing to the sharp fall in 
agricultural assets,“ and the decline in cultivation. For this we have 
more evidence from reports on conditions in the 1880s: “Though 
the area under cultivation has increased on the whole a con- 
siderable contraction has taken place since 1868.”74 Furthermore is 
the fact of cultivation not having kept pace with the increase in 
population on account of which pressures in the agrarian economy 
increased markedly. It was in these circumstances that the problem of 
mass poverty grew.’ 

Retardation in economy brought the concomitant changes in society. 
The erstwhile well-to-do agriculturist class shrank in size with the vulner- 
able sections among them falling into the category of tenants and becoming 
a part of the larger non-capitalist subsistence sector in the district. It is 
in precisely this manner that the “army of landless ... found new 
recruits among the bottom strata of agrarian society.” Reportedly, the 
holders of small lands were, under conditions of economic distress, induced 
to sell their holdings”. 

Contemporary officials noted that “with the exception of a few 
families such as the desais of Dehgam, their conditions is generally poor.”® 
Indeed, our inference of the enlargement of the impoverished sector in 
agrarian society, corresponding with the shrinking of the prosperous one, 
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is also supported by references to the poverty of the other sections of the 
ujlipare;, such as kanbis, bohras, and kolis’. ‘There are, besides, the 
references to the maintenance of halis becoming increasingly difhcult.® 
This further substantiates the conclusions regarding growing impoverish- 
ment. With the reduction of the well-to-do landholders to the rank of 
tenants, and the enlargement, emerged a sizeable lower middle class. 
This, in fact, was the logical corollary of the “levelling” of the kingpins 
with the lower rungs under Company rule noted earlier. To these lower 
rungs now belonged anavils, kanbis, bohras and kolis, whose conditions 
from those of the kaliparej were not very distinguishable. In this 
situation, it is not difficult to imagine the widening social base behind 
anti-imperial sentiments and ideology.” 


Economic distress caused by the overall deterioration in material 
conditions in Chikhli percolated down to the lowest strata viz. the 
kaltparaj. ‘his was despite the reductions in dry crop rates®® with which 
this section was primarily concerned. Neither did the occupancy rights 
in land with the better off among the kaliparej, viz., dhodias,®° help these 
Rhatedars. This was on account of the parasitical control over them by 
the village money-lenders, the banya, who did not allow them freedom 
of operation in their fields and insisted, instead, that a certain amount of 
sugar be cultivated by them.®’ It is interesting how even with the means 
of production, viz land, not being separated from the producer, capitalist 
relations were very much present through control over credit. The 
money-lenders evidently found it more profitable to allow peasants to hold 
land. ‘This gave to the latter an illusion of ownership, and for the former 
kept down the costs of production.’ In times of poor harvests it was the 
poor cultivators who secured remission from the government, which the 
money-lending classes would not have got. ‘Thus, to the dissatisfaction 
of the lower middle order was added that of the kaliparej sections. 


Once again arises the moot question that, with progressively growing 
distress, why was there no significant manifestation of it against the state 
by the kaliparejz. A few explanations are the favourable policy of the 
state towards them ;*' the outlets that these sections got from the oppor- 
tunities that employment in railways provided,” the relieving of pressure, 
albeit slowly, from emigration ;° and, in the fact of harsher terms by the 
state to their masters which were too obvious to be missed. Moreover, 
mounting discontent bubbled over only in the next century by which time 
the political climate had changed radically. 


Conditions in the district had certainly worsened since the 1860% and 
all classes were reported as being in “conditions of indebtedness”. 
Definite evidence for this is provided by the figures of sales, mortgages 
and subletting of khatas.°° We give below an extract which illustrates 
the same: “Again, the practice of mortgage with possession has resulted 
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in large number of khatedars becoming practically not nominally tenants 
of the Sahukars... .”% 

Indeed, the colonial policy of taxation was directly responsible for 
growing impoverishment and consequently for the heightening of anti- 
imperial sentiments.°° While we have already observed the enhancements 
in land revenue, as well as the extension in scope of taxation, it remains 
for us to look at the aura of stringency with which these dues were 
collected and the burden therefrom, that drove agriculturists to con- 
ditions of indebtendness and poverty. It would not have been possible 
otherwise to realise dues to the tune of 99.9% in 1881 and 1885 and 97% 
in the years of depression in 1895 and 1900.10, The apathy and tardiness 
of the government in disbursing funds sanctioned under the Agricultural 
Loans Acts and the Land Improvement Acts!® must also have generated 
political awareness in the district. 

The slight progress that the district made was in respect of the 
capitalist sector affecting a very small section of agriculturists.1% In the 
1860s the ujltpare7 comprised only 25% of the total agricultural popula- 
tion. And even though population increased over the succeeding 
decades, the fact that there were drop-outs from this section, owing to 
economic pressures, points clearly to the shrinkage of this class. ‘That 
commercial agriculture was limited and consequently brought prosperity 
to only a few is corroborated also by the fact of the most fertile tracts 
being limited to a very small area in Chikhli It is useful for our 
analysis to give here an extract which leaves no room for doubt about 
prosperity from commercialisation in agriculture having eluded the 
majority of agriculturists: “The area of rich land is small in comparison 
with population, the mass of people is wretched in the extreme; the 
houses in ninety villages out of a hundred are mere sheds, and there is 
no sign of progress in the district... .’’%% 

Another small section of agrarian society to see prosperity was the 
money-lender’s category. They alone could satisfy the growing need of 
credit, and of this monopoly position they made the most with the colonial 
legal system to support them.1% 

Both these classes, the beneficiaries of 19th-century colonial economy, 
could be seen as collaborators of the colonial state and hence there would 
not have been little opposition from this quarter. As one scholar has put 
it, “All dynamic imperialisms have depended upon their ability to evoke 
a degree of collaboration from some of their subjects.. .’°8 In these 
circumstances, the divisions and antoganisms between the small well-to-do 
and the larger impoverished lot in agrarian society naturally came into 
sharper focus. 

In the course of the century then, administrative changes under the 
colonial regime in conjunction with personal and impersonal economic 
forces had created a phenomenally large impoverished sector! which 
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needed only signals for mobilisation. These signals appeared in the third 
quarter of the 19th century with the calls of nationalists, exposing the 
basic character of British. colonisalism through speeches, writings and the 
press.“° By late 19th century the impoverished class had reached as it 
were the end of its tether, ready to respond to the leadership that emerged. 

The gestation period was over; the foundations of economic 
nationalism had been laid; the collapse of British imperialism was not 
far on the horizon. 





TABLE I 
Prices in Chikhli Taluka (lbs. of 39 tolas per rupee) 
Years Jowar Paddy Oilseeds Jaggery 
1861-62 NA NA NA 12 
1865-66 NA NA NA 9 
1868-69 39 5] 19 16 
1872-73 NA NA — 7 to 16 Ibs 
` per rupee 
1874-75 56 62 31 29 
1880-81 39 44 26 2) 
1885-86 47 59 26 23 
1890-91 l 36 59 19 20 
1895-96 38 52 27 NA 


Source: R.S.R., 1897, op cit., App. p. 36. 


TABLE H 


Agricultural Stock and Implements : 
Percentage of increase/decrease from preceding year 





Item 1865 1873/74 1881 1885 1890 1895/96 1900 
l. Agricultural 
population 63 0 4 3 —2 0.2 2 
2. Cattle 39 A l NA 0.1 
3. Plough 24 6 0.4 —9 
4. Carts 1] 9 5 NA l 





Source: Percentages have been calculated trom the data available in the 
following documents : 
R.S.R. App. R., op. cil, p. 52, R.S.R., 1897, op.cit., pp. 8, 
Administration Report, 1881, op. cit., p. 506, Administration 
Report, 1885. op. cit, p. 3; Administration Report, 1870. 
op. cit., pp. 76-77, R.S.R. 1897, op. cit., p. 8. 
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TABLE III 
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Categories of occupied areas of land: percentage of increase/decrease 


l. Grand total of all description of land 
2. Unoccupied land 
3. Dry crop occupied land 
4, Dry crop un-occupied land 
5. Rice-occupied land 
6. Rice unoccupied land 
7. Garden occupied land 
8. Garden un-occupied 
Source : 
following document : 
R.S.R., 1897, op. cit., p. 2. 
TABLE IV 
Lands sublet, sold and mortgaged 
No. of Total Total Average rate 
cases acres Assess- of assessment 
sold ment per acre 
Sales 
100 594 1757 2-15-3 
Mortgages 
39 595 1645 2-12-2 
Subletting 
81 1205 3366 2-12-5 


in Modern Indian History’, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1980, p. 7. 


from the preceding year specified. 


Categories of land 


Source: R.S.R., 1897, op. cit., pp. 3435. 


Years 1866-97 


Percentages have been calculated on the basis of data in the 


Average 


per acre for no. of 


time sold 


11.8 
6.9 


1.7 


‘1, The levels of change under British rule were locality, district, province and the 


subcontinent. 
Rajat Ray, “Three Interpretations of Indian Nationalism”, in B.R. Nanda (ed), Essays 


2. As per the premises of Chirol and M.N. Roy, the roots of Nationalism lay in 


colonial India. 


Ibid. pp. 3-4. 


8. Henri Grimal, Decolonization the British, French, Dutch and Belgian Empires, 


10 
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PAX BRITANNICA AND THE NATURE OF POLICE 
CONTROL IN BENGAL RURAL SOCIETY 
C. 1800-1860 


Ranjan Chakrabarti 
Jhargram Raj College, West Bengal 


With the arrival of Cornwallis as the Governor General the first real 
confrontation of two alien systems of political economy came to the surface. 
Cornwallis gave the British Indian state a definite form and shape to 
foster genuine political authority. It marked a vital new departure in the 
sense that the Company was slowly shaking off its commercial nature and 
asserting the authority of the state by infusing into the colonial administra- 
tive framework a new bureaucratic spirit. Under this forceful impact of 
the ‘Company Bahadur’ the breakdown of the old established social or 
economic order became inevitable. The thrust of the ‘Rule of Law’ 
brought to the fore the fundamental conflict between the traditional 
perceptions and socio-cultural patterns and the new or comparatively 
strange codes of social, moral, and legal values. It now became all the 
more necessary to prevent the breakdown of ‘law and order’ in the 
countryside and thereby ensure the smooth expropriation of the available 
rural surplus. At this crucial stage, the emergence of a colonial police 
force to strengthen the hand of the alien government and its collaborators 
became inevitable. The police thanas came to symbolise the authority, 
the primary unit of the alleged ‘Rule of Law’, its attendant terror and 
the exploitative nature of the alien rule. The local policemen remained 
the key intermediaries between the British Raj and the village society 
throughout colonial rule. They were also the key source of information 
about local conditions on which policy implementation had to rest. The 
present article attempts to analyse the working of police control at the 
local level by focussing on the thana-establishment or the subordinate 
police force. 

It would be pertinent to point out at the very outset that though the 
working of the police control was to some extent connected with the 
traditional chowkidari system prevalent in the rural society from time 
immemorial, the study of the village watch has been deliberately excluded 
from the scope of the article. It should be dealt with in a separate paper 
to ensure a better understanding of the subject. ‘The first section of the 
article traces why the introduction of a new police system became 
necessary while the second by focussing on Regulation XXII of 1793 
reveals how the Bengal rural society came to be dotted with thanas as 
local centres of police contro] headed by darogahs. ‘The last section gives 
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a blow-up account 'of the nature of police control in the interior and makes 
an attempt to explore how far the subordinate police was successful to 
counter the deteriorating ‘law’ and ‘order’ situation. 


I 


As long as the British power in India remained essentially maritime 
in nature, the state authority remained in an embryonic form. Initially 
the Company was more disposed to adopt a system of indirect rule through 
local intermediaries, indigenous agencies, and established laws and 
customs.1 The assumption of state power by the Company necessitated 
further intervention as the policy of indirect rule through the above 
agencies failed to cope with the changing situation and appeared to be 
anachronistic. Nevertheless, the policy of indirect rule was never entirely 
wiped out in colonial India; it was retained as a convenient administra- 
tive technique. With this dual orientation, a new administrative and 
legal framework was introduced by Cornwallis which, despite later 
modifications, sustained Indian government for nearly two centuries. 
Under the hegemony of new imperialism in the nineteenth century 
Bengal saw the cracking of an old order and the emergence of a new set 
of agrarian relations under the Permanent Settlement. ‘The traditional 
village community with its self-sufficient, subsistence economy reeled under 
a new commercial economy foisted on it. A process of concentration of 
landholding developed due to free sale and transfer of estates. It led to 
the creation of absolute property in land and a land market.? This period 
also saw the emergence of a new class of landlords with commercial 
interests who invested their capital in the purchase of land. They raised 
rent to an unprecedented degree and developed a complex rent collecting 
structure with many grades of intermediary tenure holders. As taxes had 
now to be paid in cash, the peasants were compelled to have recourse to 
moneylenders. ‘Thus, colonial rule led to the evolution of a new set of 
agrarian relations that was extremely regressive. The class hardest 
hit was the peasantry®. To them, it was the loss of an old 
order, but there was no corresponding gain of a new world. ‘There 
is no disagreement on the fact that colonial rule reduced the peasants to 
extreme poverty and ushered in a period of chronic famine, starvation, 
and hunger. For the realisation of the maximum rent revenue which 
remained till 1850 “the basic pillar’* of colonialism, a new legal system 
based on concepts of private property and contract was introduced.” ‘The 
Permanent Settlement reflected the determination of the imperialists to 
apply the English Whig philosophy of government by introducing private 
property rights in land. ‘The Whig concept of landed property, as an 
agency to facilitate the reconciliation of freedom with order, was one of 
the cardinal forces which backed the new set of agrarian relations infused 
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into the Bengal economy. In the precolonial days, custom regulated social 
action by tradition-bound consensus which varied from place to place. 
The law on the contrary was to enforce uniformity. It was formal and 
rigid in its application and could not be enforced except by instruments 
of coercion. Thus the ‘Rule of Law’ became the basis of the political and 
administrative system of the colonial authorities. The ‘Rule of Law’ and 
the nature of police control should be viewed against this background. 

The Cornwallis Code of 1793 was created to provide the legal frame- 
work to facilitate the exploitation of the colony. ‘Theoretically it 
inaugurated the high sounding ‘Rule of Law’ based on an ‘impartial’ 
system of justice embracing all classes, high as well as low. Practically, 
however, this was a new device to gear up the pace of colonial exploitation 
by infusing apparent peace and tranquility in the countryside. Law, in 
a class divided, semi-feudal, colonial society codified and consolidated the 
actual rights of the imperialists and their collaborators. The rare 
concessions won by the rural poor and downtrodden from the colonial 
rujing class did not change the class content of law. The ‘Rule of Law’ 
was an instrument of the colonial ruling class, it defended those rulers’ 
claim on resources and labour power, it mediated class relations, and it 
laid down what would be ‘property’ and what would be ‘crime’. How- 
ever, it is also true that the ruling class itself was, to some extent, subject 
to the “Rule of Law’ and that it imposed inhibitions on the excesses of 
that class.? Nevertheless, in a colonial situation these inhibitions were not 
real and precise, and therefore it was easier to equate law with class power. 
Thus, the coming of Pax Britannica remained a curse in disguise. 

‘The smooth operation of the new system depended on the maintenance 
of ‘law and order’ in the countryside. It was extremely urgent from the 
point of view of the new imperialists to enforce ‘discipline’® on those who 
had most cause to rise up and rebel against the new oppressive agrarian 
system. ‘Therefore, it became necessary for the Company to establish 
complete government monopoly over the legitimate instruments of coercion. 
Although British rule in India was established through the brute forcq 
of the army, as an agency for the defence of property and maintenance of 
‘law and order’ it proved to be financially burdensome and politically 
inexpedient.® As military policing appeared to be too crude, the imperiat 
government was now in search of a more sophisticated agency which unlike 
the army would be able to distinguish between the friends and foes of 
the alien regime. 

Under these circumstances, the creation of colonial police, answer- 
able to the colonial state alone, became obvious. ‘The police came up 
as an indispensable part of the state-apparatus.1? “There was an objective 
necessity for this watchdog agency, a necessity intimately connected with 
extreme poverty, chronic famine and starvation that characterised the 
countryside. Social tension in a complex agrarian society was very sharp 
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as “social conflicts are intimately connected with the existence of a certain 
Scarcity of material goods, of wealth, of resources, of the necessary means 
for satisfaction of human needs.” The introduction of a new police 
appeared to be all the more necessary because of the failure of the indigen- 
ous police agencies to put down rural crime. From time immemorial, 
the zamindari was the true local unit of police administration in the 
Bengal rural society.2 In the absence of mutual co-operation that 
formerly prevailed between the faujdari and zamindari establishments, the 
zamindart police in the changed perspective failed to cope with the 
increasing violence in the countryside? The new kind of misery, inflicted 
by colonial rule was frequently counteracted by peasant resistance of 
various kinds. ‘The best manifestation of such resistance can be found 
in the Chuar, Fakir and Sannyasi rebellions. Apart from these massive 
movements of protest, rural banditry also contributed to the growing 
tension in the rural society. In Bengal there had been a galloping 
increase in the number of dacoities during 1793-1812.15 The government 
took a serious view of the crime and since 1792 relied on what was called 
‘head money’ or reward for each dacoit convicted.1* Throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century dacoity remained a serious problem to 
tackle with from the state’s point of view." 

Rural banditry was sometimes an expression of social protest of the 
poor and oppressed sections of the society against the prevalent power 
structure sustained by the alien regime, though such protests were often 
latent and individual in tone. Moreover, banditry and rebellion were 
closely connected with each other. ‘There had been a certain amount of 
overlapping between these two codes of violence and it is impossible to 
draw a strict line of demarcation between the two. ‘The epidemic of 
banditry in Bengal rural society reflected the fundamental conflict between 
the old and traditional perceptions of socio-cultural patterns and an alien 
system ; the disruption of an entire society; the rise of new production 
relations, and the resistance of some sections of the native society against 
the destruction of its way of life.® Social unrest accompanied by the 
disruption of traditional values was marked by restlessness, excitment and 
discontent among the indigenous population. The popular discontent 
was often reflected not only in recurrent outbreaks of risings but also of 
conspiracies or social banditry. ‘The bandits were often forced into 
common action with the rebels against law enforcing officials. On the 
other hand rebels could easily turn into robber bands. Thus, brigandage 
or banditry mirrored the general apathy to ‘order’ as imposed by the alien 
rule. The colonial rulers, however, reduced all challenges to power to a 
single law and order paradigm. To the colonial state, suppression of rural 
violence, especially collective violence destructive of life and property, 
was of most pressing importance. It had a great symbolic importance as 
it helped to legitimise colonial rule. From the colonial point of view, 
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pacification of the village society was of cardinal importance ; anything 
which ran counter to their interest or posed a threat to their regime was 
to be tamed and pacified. 

India was looked upon by the British Raj as a great financial asset 
to Britain’s industrial economy. The creation of a political and adminis- 
trative environment conducive to trade and investment was of pressing 
importance from the British point of view. The introduction of a new 
rule of property through the Permanent Settlement, the codification of 
law, and the creation of a colonial police as a ‘mechanism of discipline” 
were parts of this process of creating an institutional infrastructure to 
safeguard British economic interest. The police, an agency of cardinal 
importance, was created for the surveillance of the colonial society and 
thereby enabled the colonial rulers to exercise effective control in the 
countryside. It strengthened the hand of the colonial ruling class by 
identifying the friends and foes of the alien regime. It was to register 
popular behaviour, attitudes, possibilities and suspicions.*® It was to 
explore some trades and people from some regions who were more 
violence-prone, more anarchic, more easily provoked than those from 
another trade or another region.** 


Il 


The superior posts of the colonial police were completely monopolised 
by the Europeans during the period under review. The Indians manned 
the subordinate posts in the police force. In the countryside the sub- 
ordinate police officers like darogahs, muhurirs, Jemadars and the bark- 
andazes proved vital in the interactive process between Britain and India. 
They were the last British link in the chain and in many cases their 
relation with the rural folk was the channel through which the policy of 
the colonial state was enforced. The inferior police was one of the few 
agents of the colonial state with whom the rural masses had a direct 
contact. 

The police establishments were redesigned throughout Bengal by the 
police-regulations passed by the Governor General’s Council on December 
7, 1792 which was subsequently re-enacted as Regulation XXII of 1793.” 
According to the Regulations, the landholders were required to discharge 
their police forces and were prohibited from entertaining them in future. 
‘They were relieved of their responsibility for dacoities committed within 
their estates unless their complicity in the crime could be detected. They 
were, nowever, required to assist the Government officers in the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. The police power was henceforth, to be vested in the 
Magistrate who was directed to divide his district into police jurisdictions 
or thanas. Each such thana area was to be policed by a darogah with an 
establishment of police officers to be appointed by the Magistrate and paid 
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by the government. ‘he Magistartes were to appoint the darogahs who 
were required to give security in the sum of Rs. 1000/-. The duty of the 
darogah was apprehension and production of the accused before the 
Magistrate by 11 O’Clock in the morning. Detailed guidelines were laid 
down on matters relating to apprehension of criminals. The darogah was 
entitled to receive 10% on the value of all stolen property recovered by 
him. All paths, chaukidars, pasbans, dusauds, nigahbans, harees and 
other village watchemen were brought under the control of the darogah 
and the latter was to maintain a register of their names. However, 
although the landlords were relieved of their police-responsibilities in the 
interior, the power of nomination and removal of village chaukidars were 
left with them.2* ‘This dualism in the administration was retained as the 
alien rulers still had an insufficient knowledge of the Bengal rural society. 

The police-reforms of Cornwallis, despite later modifications, 
remained the basis of the police organization in colonial Bengal for nearly 
two centuries. Occasional changes were made to meet the challenges 
arising from time to time. The colonial police was a legitimate instrument 
of coercion directly linked to the colonial state. It was strictly under the 
control and supervision of the magistracy and civil administration and 
this control distinguished it alike from the military and the village watch. 
Thus, the police reforms of 1793 introduced an element of ‘hierarchial 
network’ into the police organisation. Later on, as the colonial state 
assumed greater strength, the system of supervision and control of the 
police by the civil administration was tightened further. 


III 


Until the 1860s? police power in Bengal rural society was far from 
omnipotent and in the countryside police-control had been the weakest. 
A small number of policemen were to police a huge rural population. 
Usually, a thana was manned by one darogah, one muhurir, one jemadar 
and 10/12 barkandazes.27 Some had more, some less, but the above was 
the average. Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century Bengal 
rural society was never heavily policed by the criterion of police number 
and distribution. Thana establishments were never enlarged and the 
number of policemen attached to a thana remained more or less the same. 
In 1793 the jurisdiction of each thana on an average extended over 400 
square miles.2® In Burdwan, in 1824, thirteen thanas were to police 3,202 
villages comprising 23,7516 houses with a total population of 11,87,580.” 
Again, in Nadia there had been 18 thanas or approximately 270 policemen” 
to police 4348 village with a total population of 11,87,160.5! The following 
table would further illustrate how hopelessly inadequate was the police 
network for the vast country. 
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TABLE I 
The police network in the 1820s in some districts of Bengal 


BENGAL PAST 


AND PRESENT 


District No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
thanas policeman villages houses people 
Midnapore 25 375 8586 382812 1914060 
Jessore 16 240 5199 236718 1183590 
Hooghly 17 255 3787 247830 1239150 
24 Parganas 10 150 2991 119919 599595 
Rajeshahee 21 315 9170 817431 4087155 
Birbhum 17 255 5287 253415 1267065 
Murshidabad 19 285 2342 152538 762690 
Chittagong 13 195 1108 140160 700800 
Dinajpore 26 390 11594 468284 2341420 
Mymensingh 12 180 7904 29934 1454670 
Sylhet 13 195 5717 216744 1083720 
Nadia 18 270 4348 237432 1187160 
Burdwan 13 195 3202 237516 1187580 





Source: Compiled from the Judicial Criminal Proceedings, 10th 
November, 1825, No. 55. 


In 1835, a thana like Mohimpore in Murshidabad was manned by 
one darogah, one muhurir, one jemadar and fourteen barkandazes.** ‘The 
establishment cost of such a thana including the salary of the police 
officers and other contingencies was Rs. 99 per month. The Nabadwip 
thana had an establishment of one darogah and only five barkandazes in 
1853. It is remarkable that this thana had not even a jemadar or 
sergeant. Some thanas had outposts or chowkees one, two, or more 
attached to them, consisting of 1 jemadar and 3/4 barkandazes, or of 3 
or 4 of the latter alone. In 1835, there were 22 police chowkees in 
Murshidabad, each at a monthly cost of Rs. 32, consisting of 1 jemadar 
and 6/7 barkandazes*® In 1837, 8196 policemen (444 darogahs, 473 
muhurirs, 580 jemadars, 6699 barkandazes) altogether, at an annual cost 
of Rs. 6,23,629, were to police 3,12,00,000 people and an area of 1,19,013 
square miles in the Lower Provinces.** The situation remained unchanged 
for the next two decades. In the late 1850s, 484 thanas were scattered over 
a vast territory of 150,000 square miles and a population of 35 million.’ 
Each thana was policing 309 square miles and 72,314 people.3& Even after 
the police reforms of 1861 the police force remained small and incompa- 
tible to the vast territory undei the British Raj. In 1871, the total strength 
of the regular police force in Nadia was one man to every 5.73 square miles 
or one man to 3046 inhabitants on an average. D.C. Smith, the 
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Magistrate of Hooghly, in. his letter dated September 3, 1830, to the 
Commissioner of Circuit, attributed the rise in the number of dacoities 
to “the great extent of the jurisdiction of the police darogah, and the 
small number of police burkandazes attached to each thana.’’*° 

` In the countryside, the police mechanism of surveillance and detection 
was the weakest. The relation of the number of persons apprehended to 
those concerned and of the number of persons convicted to those appre- 
hended on account of various rural crimes reveals the utter inefficiency 
of the subordinate police force in the countryside. In 1802, the Magistrate 
of Midnapore reported, “The present system of police cannot be said to 
be well calculated to ensure the apprehension of offenders, since of 100 
dacoits hardly ten are taken, and perhaps not two convicted.’ H. 
Shakespeare, Superintendent of Police, in his Report on the State of Police 
in the several districts of the Lower Provinces observed that in 1822, 14,771 
persons were concerned in several crimes out of which only 4,797 persons 
were apprehended. In 1823, in the district of Jessore, in the six cases 
of rural affray attended with homicide 1,000 persons were concerned ; the 
police succeeded in apprehending 99 persons, out of which only 41 were 
ultimately convicted. In 1851, in eight districts of Bengal 600 dacoities 
were reported to have occurred in ‘which about 6,000 dacoits were 
involved. ‘The numbers of dacoits apprehended and convicted were 452 
and 211 respectively.# 


TABLE IJ 





District No. of No. of No. No. 
dacoities . persons engaged apprehended convicted 
reported on the estimate 
in 185] of 10 to each 

dacoity 

Burdwan 128 1280 56 34 

Hooghly 118 1180 54 18 

Nadia 109 1090 127 33 

Bankura 65 650 80 57 

Midnapore 59 590 43 25 

Murshidabad 5] 510 22 12 

Barasat 37 370 48 14 

Howrah 33 330 22 18 

Total : 600 6000 452 211 





Source: Report on the Suppression of Dacoity in Bengal for 1853, 
Appendix R, p. 36. 
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The inefficiency of the police was also reflected in the small amount of 
robbed or stolen property recovered by the police every year. In 1822, 
the value of property robbed or stolen throughout the lower provinces 
was estimated to be Rs. 5,49,303 and the amount recovered by the police 
was Rs. 49,986.45 In the following year, the amount of property lost and 
the amount of property recovered were Rs. 4,41,870 and Rs. 46,869 
respectively.“* During the year 1858, in the districts of Bengal and Behar, 
499 cases of dacoity occurred and out of a total amount of Rs. 4,62,136 
plundered the small sum of Rs. 7,290 was recovered.‘ 

It would be misleading, however, to attribute the imperfectness of 
the police organization solely in terms of its inadequate numerical strength. 
One of the greatest draw backs to the efficency of the police was corruption. 
Corruption was rampant at all levels of the subordinate police force. 
Dwarakanath Tagore in his evidence before the Police Committee 
observed : 

I think that from the Darogah to the lowest peon, the whole of them 

are a corrupt set of people, — a single case could not be got out of 

their hands without paying money — the wealthy always get advantage 
over the poor.... If a dacoity takes place in any neighbourhood, 
the darogah and all his people will go about the villages and indis- 
criminately seize the inhabitants, innocent or culpable, and it often 
happens that persons so taken, although of the most suspicious 
character, in the particular transaction, are released on some money 
inducement being given to the officers.* 
Whenever a darogah, a jemadar, or a barkandaz went to be a village 
for an enquiry, a tax was immediately levied by them on the innocent 
villagers. This and many other modes of extortion were so common that 
to the villagers it seemed a just demand and no one ever made any 
objection to pay it. J.P. Torrens, the Acting Magistrate of Pabna, 
remarked in 1837, “I do not believe that there is a Darogah at present 
who may not be bribed; they are not moreover sufficiently liable to 
frequent and unexpected visits from their superiors were these defects 
remedied, the improvement of the inferior police would necessarily 
follow.’ 

That corruption was widespread among the inferior police force has 
been also endorsed by the Bengali literature of the nineteenth century. 
The predatory nature of the subordinate police has been aptly demon- 
strated by Kaliprasanna Sinha in his witty and humourous essays. He 
describes, in a satiric tone, how the police personnel like darogahs and 
jemadars extorted money during the Charak festival in Calcutta.®! Girish 
Chandra Bose, a darogah, has most impressively narrated the brutalities 
of the police in his autobiography. He depicts that the villagers were so 
scared of police that on the very news of the latter’s arrival they used to 
desert the village en masse ; sometimes it also resulted in the closure of 
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shops in the market as well.’ The brutal corruption and extortion of the 
subordinate police was also reflected in the popular stories. One such 
story ran as follows: Once a landlord accidentally killed his neighbour 
and was sentenced to eight years imprisonment. However, the prisoner 
died after completing only two years of his term. A darogah was entrusted 
with the duty of communicating the news of his death to his relatives. 
Accordingly, the darogah went to the native village of the prisoner, 
summoned the seven young sons of the latter and said, “Look, as your 
father had expired long before the completion of his term of imprison- 
ment you have got to complete the remaining term of six years.” ‘The 
darogah then explained to the headman and other villagers present that 
according to the prevalent law of the Company, the lads are duty bound 
to share their father’s term of imprisonment, failing which they would 
not be allowed to inherit their father’s property. The policeman, however, 
had been generous enough to point to one solution. “There is only one 
way out”, he said, “and that is to hush up the order. But for this you 
have to pay my fees.” The story indicates how the police swindled and 
deceived the innocent and ignorant rural masses. 

The subordinate police was at the command of the local elites and 
propertied classes. This subservience of the police to local propertied 
men was in tune with the very purpose of colonial policy: the police was 
supposed to protect property and suppress the offences against property 
holders. ‘The landlords could at ease conceal their crime or protect their 
hired bandits by bribing the darogahs. ‘The landlords bribed the 
darogahs through their gomastahs ; apart from direct bribes, the darogahs 
received money and presents from the landlords at certain times of the 
year. Dwarakanath Tagore confessed before the Police Committee 
(1838) that he paid fixed sum annually to the darogah.™ ‘The police 
invariably settled things with the highest bidder and remained loyal to 
the richest. After investigation of any case the investigating officer had 
to prepare a thana report or sooruthall. Usually the sooruthall was drawn 
up by the police officer to suit his own private interest.°° ‘The Police 
Committee reported in 1838 : 

It has occurred to one member of our Committee to receive at the 

same time, through an oversight, two sooruthalls of the same 

occurrence written by one officer.... These had been, as is supposed 
to be often the case, both prepared for transmission, with the intention 
of sending off the one or the other, according to the inducements 
held out by the parties concernted.** 
The unholy police-propertied class axis could be traced in contemporary 
literature too. Bankimchandra Chattapadhyay in his famous article 
‘Bangadesher Krishak’ gives a vivid description of how Paran Mandal, the 
archetype of the rural proletariat, became a victim of partisan policing. 
Such victims in Bengal rural society were numerous. Again, in ‘Alaler 
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Gharer Dulaľ there is a graphic account of a serious rural affray in 
Motilal’s zamindari in Jessore. After this affray between the local indigo 
planter and Motilal’s men the darogah came to investigate the case. He 
extorted a large sum of money from Motilal’s nayeb and then transmitted 
a balanced report to the Magistrate safeguarding the interest of both the 
parties concerned.” 

Not only was the subordinate police inefficient, corrupt and partisan, 
but even their connections with the criminals and complicity in ‘criminal’ 
aclivities were detected very often. The police darogahs often entered 
into agreements with the dacoit leaders not to be too hard upon them if 
they did not commit dacoity within their thana area. In 1856, the Gom- 
missioner for the suppression of Dacoity reported that “some of the best 
darogahs in 24 Parganas, Hooghly, and Barasat are known to have entered 
into agreements with some sirdars not to molest them, provided their 
thana jurisdictions were not disturbed.”°° Gour Shikari, the leader of 
the notorious Shikari gang, had such an agreement with the darogah of 
the Naihati thana in the 1840s. Most of the dacoities which he committed 
took place outside the Naihati thana jurisdiction.” Girish Chandra Bose, 
during an investigation in 1853 discovered a similar arrangement between 
Monohar Ghose, Nadia’s star dacoit, and the police officers of Purbasthali 
thana in the Burdwan district." Sreemanta Ghosh, a well known dacoit, 
confessed to J.R. Ward, Commissioner for Suppression of Dacoity: “I 
bore a bad character and was very well off; so of course I was always 
suspected ; but we had an agreement with the darogah of one thana not 
to bully us on condition of our never committing dacoity within the thana 
jurisdiction.”*4 Instances like this can be multiplied. 

The subordinate police officers also took bribes and presents from , 
the criminals and sometimes even offered shelter to them. Nabai Ghosh, 
a dacoit, in his confession mentioned a river dacoity on 16th August, 1850, 
at Tilakpur, Nadia, on Monmohan Roy’s boat. After this dacoity, Chuttor 
Singh, 7emadar of police and Naik Singh barkandaz took Rs. 25 and Rs. 7 
respectively from Nabai Ghosh as their fees to hush up the crime. Again 
a few dacoits were arrested in connection with a dacoity at Belpukur, Nadia 
in 1851; they were all acquitted by the Magistrate as Madan Roy, a 
barkandaz gave evidence in favour of them in lieu of money. Gour 
Shihari’s gang committed a daring dacoity at Chinsurah in Madhabchandra 
Datta’s house on 20th January, 1849, and plundered a huge amount of 
property. After this dacoity, the Commissioner for the Suppression of 
Dacoity reported that one member of the gang had fled to a darogah at 
Pabna and another was sheltered by Sadiq Ali, daroga Chitpore.% 
Shyamacharan Mitra, the darogah of Naihati also had a hand in this 
dacoity.°8 Even direct complicity of police personnel in ‘heinous crimes’ 
was not of rare occurrence. In 1851, a darogah was dismissed from service in 
Tipperah on the ground of having colluded in a murder case. Policemen 
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often patronised criminal gangs and received property plundered by them. 
In the 1850s, Golok Roy, a jemadar of police, and Iswar Roy, a barkandaz, 
stationed at a police phari at Chanduria, Nadia, were in league with Dulu 
Sirdar and Sona Sirdar, notorious dacoit leaders. The gang was at Golak 
Roy’s command and dacoities were planned and carried out with his full 
knowledge and assistance. One member of the gang said in his 
confession : 

I have never known the jemadar himself go out on an expedition, but 

° he used to make us give a share of the spoil — he used to take ten 
annas and leave us six annas. When we did not commit dacoities 
sufficiently fast for him, he used to send his own peadahs to collect 
people and make us go." 

Iswar Roy, the barkandaz, even accompanied the gang in the Madanpore 
dacoity.* Another. jemadar of police, posted at Debdaha phari in 
Burdwan patronised a dacoit-gang and regularly received property 
plundered by them.”8 In Nadia, Jadunath Ganguly, a first grade darogah 
harboured dacoits and regularly received plundered property from them.’ 
Thus, the colonial police itself was an organized mafiosi. 

‘There was no fundamental change in the character of the subordinate 
police after the Police reforms of 1861 which only changed the names of 
different ranks and created a few new posts. The Commissioner of 
Rajshahee in his Annual Report on the police of the division reported 
a remarkable case in which a constable was accused of having raped a 
three-year-old girl in a house close to the thana in Dinajpore. ‘Though the 
local police reported the case to be false, the Magistrate at his own initia- 
tive held a judicial enquiry. The medical examination revealed that 
“penetration to a slight extent might have taken place” and that the 
constable as well as the child had gonorrhoea. The medical officer, how- 
ever, was not certain whether the child was infected by the constable or 
she acquired it in other ways. The Magistrate was, however, convinced 
that “the constable, in the belief that contact with a virgin would cure 
him of the disease, did touch the girl.... “The constable was dismissed 
from the service.” It is futile, however, to multiply such instances. 

Police was an “inexact commodity”! and it was implicit in the nature 
of its duty to exercise discretion. Although the police was supposed to 
act as the guardian of ‘law’, its action did not always square with the law. 
In attempting to ensure conviction of the accused, the police often resorted 
to means which the law did not sanction and thus violated the spirit of 
the law. Girish Chandra Bose frankly confessed that he once resorted to 
such a brutal measure to ensure the conviction of Munshi Sheik, a 
notorious thief, that he was ashamed of depicting it in words.” - In 1857, 
Kartik Ghosh, a prisoner arrested in a case of dacoity, was brutally tortured 
by a darogah and two barkandazes.- ‘The prisoner later alleged to the 
Magistrate that the darogah and the barkandazes had beaten him severely 
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in order to make him confess.72 The Magistrate saw the marks of beating 
on him, disbelieved the confession and released him. After a daring 
dacoity in Malda, a police Inspector arrested 13 persons on a ‘supposed 
clue’. They were all beaten either to extort confession or money. One 
of them known as Hari Mistri was beaten to death. The Inspector “seized 
him violently by the neck and thrust him into the guard room.” During 
the whole day the Inspector played a crucial role in the torture of the 
other 12 men. After the departure of the Inspector from the thana the 
constables tortured the helpless man nearly for three hours and thén 
dragged him back to his house in the hope of getting some stolen 
property. However, he failed to give up any property, and ultimately 
expired shortly afterwards. ‘The medical examination revealed thay 
“nearly every rib was broken, some in more than one place, and several 
ribs dislocated at the spine, and the muscles of the back beaten to apulp.”™ 
A similar case of crude torture ending in death took place in Dinajpore 
in the 1860s.*! It is unnecessary, however, to make a full list of such cases. 
The inefficiency, corruption, and predatory nature of the subordinate 
police can be partly explained by the poor salary they received. The 
monthly salary of a darogah was generally Rs. 25. They were later given 
a salary from Rs. 50 to to Rs. 100, in three grades. In 1802, the 
Magistrate of Midnapore reported, “The avowed allowance of a police 
darogah are sufficiently liberal to render the office worthy the acceptance 
of men who are fit to perform the duties.” The meagre salary of a. 
darogah was inadequate for their decent subsistence and they were com- 
pelled to extort in some shape or other from the people what the authori- 
ties refuse to allow. As one British personnel cogently commented in 1826, 
. the salary at present allowed, is so very disappropriate to the 
nature and responsibility of the duties to be performed that the 
persons who undertake those duties are generally believed to be 
induced by the forbidden emoluments derived from the office.* 
Moreover, the darogahs had hardly any confidence in the permanency of 
their office as they were very often dismissed from service. Between June 7, 
1793, and September 19, 1794, no less than 47 cases of dismissal. of 
darogahs occurred. The Police Committee observed that a darogah 
“makes the most of his time in gathering together all in his power, uncer- 
tain when the order for his removal may arrive.”®* Most of the British 
Civil servants in their minutes of evidence before the Police Committee 
attributed the corruption of the darogahs to the fact that they were 
appointed from a “low class of men.’8? As J.P. Wise remarked: “I think, 
the darogahs are bad, they have no inducement to honesty and are 
generally a class of people far from respectable.’’8 
Apart from the inadequate pay, lack of prospect of promotion, and 
fear of dismissal from office, the reason behind the difficulty of procuring 
efficient individuals, as police darogahs can be also traced in the awkward 
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mode of their appointment. The appointment to the post of a darogah 
depended on patronage, nepotism, manipulation, intrigue, personal con- 
nections, and attracting the notice and confidence of the Magistrates by 
other unscrupulous means. Barkatullah, a young man of 21, while taking 
his lessons from Mir Munshi of the district, was one day asked by his 
teacher, “Would you prefer to become a darogah”? The young lad gladly 
accepted the offer and as directed by his teacher met the Commissioner 
of the District and automatically got the appointment.®® Miajahn’s moda 
of appointment was even more spectacular. His sister who was married 
to an orderly peon of the Collector, became a mistress of the Collector 
in course of time. Miajahn, by dint of his connection with the Collector 
through his sister, and other unscrupulous means, was ultimately elevated 
to the position of a darogah.°° ‘These modes of appointment through 
personal connections and without reference to qualification, may be treated 
as illustrative of the general trend prevalent in the early nineteenth 
century. 

The salary of other inferior officers attached to thanas was also 
similarly inadequate. Throughout the period under review the monthly 
emolument of a jemadar, muhurir, and barkandaz was Rs. 8, Rs. 7, and 
Rs. 4 respectively.®t F. J. Halliday, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
pointed to the “especial disadvantage of this scale of payment” which 
forbade the entry of “a better class of men” into the police force. Halliday 
further observed in this connection, 

To become a good darogah, a man should first serve as a good darogah’s 

deputy. This can only be by entering the service as a muhurir on 

7 Rupees a month, and how is it possible that a man of good 

education and honest intutions can take such an office, or taking it, 

fail to make shipwreck of his honesty 7% 

The muhurir and the jemadar were important police officers attached to 
each thana. They were employed to assist the darogah and in the absence 
of the latter enjoyed the same power as that officer. They were often 
deputed by the darogah or by the Magistrate, in charge of an independent 
jurisdiction. W. Grey, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, remarked 
in 1855: 

It cannot be failed to be perceived that if a salary of Runees 25 was 

insufficient to secure the service of respectable and honest men as 

darogahs, a salary of Rupees 8 a month (which is somewhat above 
the average) must be still more insufficient to secure the services of 
honest men as muhurirs and jemadars.** 
It was mostly owing to this poor pay that the government failed to procure 
educated men willing to accept the appointments of muhurir and jemadar, 
even with a specific promise of early promotion to the post of a darogah.** 

The presence of the jemadars and muhurirs in the interior was at 

most exceptional but the barkandazes moved constantly over the whole 
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of their thana area, so that acts of oppression or extortion on their part 
-were felt everywhere. Their power for evil was more extended in its 
range. They were useless and incompetent and their attempts to counter 
the armed ‘outlaw’s in the countryside would invariably end in a vast 
fiasco. It was not merely that the barkandazes were too few in number to 
maintain ‘peace’ but that their morale was such that they would never 
fight and run away at the earliest opportunity. As J. P. Grant remarked : 
They [the barkandazes] are wholly useless, not only in such a grave 

affair as the Sontal insurrection, but in the common affrays that occur 

constantly in Bengal. They cannot face the professional Jathials. 

There are numerous cases of European civil officers with large guards 

of barkandazes, put to the rout by rioters less formidable than the 

professional lathials.®” 

The corruption, brutality, criminality and the predatory nature of 
the subordinate police force totally alienated the police from the people. 
The police was looked upon by the people both with dislike and appre- 
hension. A striking reflection of this public antipathy could be traced 
in the pages of the Hindoo Patriot. In this journal, one writer, severely 
criticised the colonial police organization in the following words: “Our 
police are not famed for scrupulousness and they do not fail to convert 
the slightest power given to them into an engine of oppression and 
extortion.’”°* Then again, a resident of Sibpur, in a letter to the Hindoo 
Patriot complained, 
` The extension of the new police system in the suburbs has introduced 

in it a number of Hindustanees who, rude and illiterate as they are, 

more about the interior of villages as if they are the supreme of the 
place. They will never allow you an inch space to pass through where 
they are walking in the streets, however hurry you may be in. And 
what is more painful, these men sing such obscene songs and such 
vulgar expressions among themselves whenever they happen to see a 
female young or old that one would wish rather to have his ears 
stopped than suffer such dirty utterances to find entrance. 
A. lively expression of the public distaste for the police could be also 
detected in the popular proverbs like “Pulis baper kachh theke ghush nyay, 
ar sakra mayer kaner sona churi kare” (A policeman takes bribe from his 
father and a goldsmith steals gold even from his mother’s ear 
ring) and “Chhagal ghash khayana ar pulis ghush khayana ekatha 
ke biswas karbe” (who believes that a goat does not feed on grass 
and a police does not take bribe) .°° W.B. Jackson, the Judge of the 
Sudder Court, in a report of his tour of inspection in the interior also 
took serious note of the fact that the police did not enjoy the support of 
the people. The extreme reluctance of the people to aid the enquiries 
of the police explains why convictions were so seldom obtained’ Although 
the popular antipathy curbed the efficiency of the police to some extent, 
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in .theclong run it served to prevent any dangerous collusion between the 
people and the police. Thus, the imperialists discovered a practical 
utility in it. To the rural folk the concept of police denoted. unscrupulous 
means and unpleasant incidents. As one civil servant aptly observed : 
By far the greatest impediment to the success of police operations in 
this country arises from the total want of cooperation on the part of 
the people, exaction on the one hand, and fear, ignorance and pre- 
judice on the other, have drawn a very marked line between the 
regular police and the public... .1 
The general impression was that while the police was corrupt, it was 
better to be robbed by the thieves than to be plundered and insulted by 
the police. It was popularly said that dacoity was bad enough but the 
subsequent police enquiry very much worse. People had hardly any faith 
on the police and they knew that it was inefficient. On February 14, 1846, 
Gour Shikari’s gang committed a dacoity at Haladhar Chakraborty’s house 
in Baraset. Although he had received prior information that his house 
was to be plundered, he gave no notice of his fear to the police. Moreover, 
even after the dacoity he refused to give a list of stolen property to the 
police and said that nothing had been taken. This he did with a view 
to avoiding the hazard of police enquiry. Events like this can be 
multiplied. 
= The Magistrates and the Commissioners for the Suppression of 
Dacoity also, very often attributed the rise in the number of dacoities to 
the extreme reluctance of witnesses to give evidence against them.’® 
Everybody in a village knew that A was a dacoit, but no one gave evidence 
against him. On the contrary, sometimes the villagers even considered 
him as someone to be helped and admired. The relationship between 
Manik Ghosh, Nadia’s star dacoit, and his neighbours was very cordial. 
Furthermore, Gour Shikari, the notorious dacoit leader, was looked upon 
by the villagers as a ‘matabbar lok’ (a respectable man) and was always 
helped and respected by the people of his own locality. ‘The extreme 
reluctance of the people to give evidence against the dacoits, was some- 
times undoubtedly due to the fear of incurring the vegeance of the latter, 
yet, on the whole, it reflected the extreme antipathy of the rural folk to 
an alien system of criminal justice superimposed on the community, and 
their sympathy to the popular outlaws. This attitude of the people partly 
explains, how dacoits like Biswanath Sardar? Gour Shikari,?°? Ramlal,?* 
and Raghu” could evade law for such a long time. Like King John,” 
the legendary leader of the Hampshire Blacks, “the resentment of decades” 
sheltered them. After administering folk justice they could easily disappear 
into the folds of popular concealment. ‘They were held to be invulnerable 
and an aura of holiness was attached to their name. The distrust of the 
civil servants was so heavily ingrained in the people that they showed no 
inclination to assist the officials in the apprehension of the ‘outlaws’. Like 
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Mas Djakaria, the Bantenese bandit hero,“ some of the popular outlaws 
of Bengal too, had a mythical aura in the eyes of the people. 


Conclusion 


The institutional subordination and ideological integration of the inferior 
police force to the colonial regime remained incomplete. The Indian 
personnel in the British system felt out of place. They moved like the 
unclaimed squad with no effective ideology to sustain them and conse- 
quently became mercenary hordes. Because of their poor education and 
background, the inferior policemen had a lowly position. However, they 
possessed power and enjoyed a status superior to that of their fellow 
countrymen. ‘This partly explains the inflated ego of a policeman and his 
tendency to exploit his fellow people whether for personal gain or in the 
service of the empire. The predatory nature of the police can be further 
attributed to the fact that the colonial police was answerable to colonial 
state alone and not to the people. It was strictly subordinated to the civil 
administration and intended to be the servant of the colonial state. More- 
over, it should be also remembered that a ‘public service ethos’ was alien 
to Indian thinking where ties to family and caste were most important. 
Then again, there was hardly any mechanism to supervise police-function 
or to check the corruption of the police in the interior. As the extent of 
the districts were great, the Magistrates faced the consequent difficulty in 
establishing and maintaining a perfect superintendence over the police 
force. F.J. Halliday referred to this difficulty as early as 1837 in the 
following words : 

It is well known .. that the judicial labours of a Magistrate occupy 

nearly all his time ; that which is devoted to matters strictly executive 

being only the short space daily employed in hearing thana reports 

... the management of police of a large district, must necessarily be 

inefficient, which from press of other duties, is slurred over in two 

hasty hours of each day.1!? 

As the agency of surveillance and detection was very feeble owing 
to the small number of policemen attached to each thana, the police make 
up for this drawback by a greater reliance upon coercion. The colonial 
state had its limitations. It had to rely on the subordinate police, however 
corrupt it might be, to maintain law and order in the interior and as a 
source of local knowledge. As there was no fundamental incompatibility 
between police-corruption and imperial interest, the colonial rulers always 
sanctioned every action of the police as long as, it did not go against their 
interest. David Arnold has cogently commented : 

Police complicity in crime and the public’s disincilination to cooperate 

with the police in maintaining ‘law and order’ might be negative 

consequences, but on balance it does not seem that the unofficial use 

of police power seriously detracted from the colonial interest, "3 
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The colonial police was intimately connected with the evolving needs 
of the empire and its administrative realities. Police power was strengt- 
hened and reformed to meet each major threat to colonial rule and the 
relation between rural violence and the evolution of the police was very 
direct. The growth of police mechanism in Bengal should, therefore, be 
viewed as a result of continuous British experimentation and experience. 
The weakness of the police force can be partly explained by the attitude 
of the authorities. After all, it was a colonial state and here priorities 
were different ; as David Arnold puts it, “Governments, especially, pinch- 
penny colonial ones, do not innovate from fashion or from casual fancy 
to follow metropolitan trends.” "+ The imperialists wanted to gear up 
the whole machinery of exploitation at the minimum cost. Colonial 
mentality to maximise revenue and cash crops at minimum’ administrative 
expenditure resulted in the growth of a hybrid police administration, 
partly foreign and partly vernacular without symbiotic relation and inte- 
gration. It was a typical blend of both modernity and backwardness, 
indigenous and foreign. Although the expectations of the colonial state 
from the native police officers were sky-high, they were rarely given 
independent charge or paid adequately. On the whole, however, consider- 
ing the small police-expenses which were necessitated by the serious 
financial stringency of the colonial administration, the police did a 
herculean job with its extremely limited resources. It identifed the 
“dangerous” classes or groups which remained unreconciled to alien rule 
or hostile to its interests. ‘The increasing surveillance of the colonial 
society ‘by the police resulted in the creation of an immense police text 
which encompassed popular behaviour and attitudes, various possibilities 
and suspicions, and thereby helped to eradicate the British ignorance of 
the subcontinent to a considerable extent. Moreover, the character of the 
modern police in ‘independent’ India reminds us of the impact of colo- 
nialism and its enduring political and institutional legacies. The police 
has retained its colonial character. With some minor alterations, it still 
remains as one of the major instruments in the hand of the ruling class. 
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September 3, Thursday 


ad 


' We have got another meeting—a meeting of Literary Culture Section 
to be held at the Sanskrit College ‘Theatre, on Sunday at 5 p.m. Babu- 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the Sir, Walter Scott of Bengal, as he is called, 
is to deliver a lecture on the works of the section of which he. is the 
President. 


September 4, Friday 


The meeting of the Atheletic Sports Section of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Youngmen was held in the Presidency College A 
soldier has been appointed to teach us the sports once eeUENY, week. E 


we y "e 


September 6, Sunday 


A meeting of the. Literary cawe Section of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Youngmen was held in the Sanskrit College at.3 p.m. 
Babu Bankim Chandra-Chatterjee on account of his ill-health was not 
able to take the Chair.... Then Babu Protap Chandra Mazumder’ gave 
a short speech, not speech in its true-sense, but conversational speech.: 
September 7, Monday ee ea 

A meeting of Purity of Character Section of the Society for the Higher 
‘Training of Youngmen was held in the Peace Cottage, No. 73, Upper 
Chitpur Road. The house belongs to Babu Pratap Chandra Mazumder, 
who is the President of the Section,” At about 5 p.m. the meeting coin- 
menced. Babu Pratap Chandra Mazumder spoke.... It was resolved that 
a petition be made to the syndicate to omit the obscene passage both in 
English and Sanskrit texts. 


September 9, Wednesday 


The Sensation of the day is the Jacob Diamond Case.5! The Nizam 
of Hyderabad wanted to buy a diamond from Messrs. Jacob & Co., the 
great jewellery establishment in India. The value was to be Rs. 46,000,00. 
But as the English firm wanted not deliver the jewell up to the firm in 
India without proofs and 4 the sum was deposited in the Bank of Bengal 
in the name of Jacob. When the jewell was sent to the Nizam he refused 
it as it was not the same showed in the model. But people say that he 
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was aaa by the Resident for spénding so large.a sum when. the “state 
of Finances was not very good. The Nizam refused it and wanted back 
the money. As Jacob had spent a portion of the money, warrant was 
issued and he has come here and surrendered to-day. 


September 11, Friday 


. The counsel of Mr. Jacob asked the court to release the prisoner 
on bail but the appeal was not granted. Babu Ananda Charan Roy has 
been charged of bribing the jurors. He was the first man of the Dacca 
bar. One of the jurors who did not accept the bribe made it known to 
the authorities. He was so popular. He was I think the Vice-Chairman 
of the Municipality and leading member of the local Board, a leading 
member of the society. If the charge is true it is no doubt a matter of 
regret and no doubt [ we! ] would be ashamed that our educated men are 
not ashamed to do acts by which their honesty may be suspected. But 
where ener is good there is evil. 


Sepiember 14, Monday 


_I went to Chandni where I gave order for a suit for me (Pant, Coat 
and waist Coat). It will cost about Rs. 7/4/-. 


September 21, Monday 


I went to Chandni.... I have got the suit ready. It is a pretty fair 
one.... The Coat, the waist Coat and the pant all being of English 
Fashion and cut. 


September 23, Wednesday 


A meeting of the Purity of Character Section of the Society for the 
Higher Training of youngmen was held in the General Assembly’s Institu- 
tion, Cornwallis Square. ‘The speaker was Babu Kali Charan Banerjee, 
M.A., B.L., ... 3 European ladies sang sweet songs and Mr. Banerjee 
spoke. The lecture was a splendid one. ‘The number of audience was 
very smali on account of the foul weather and rains. 


September 24, Thursday 


"That wretched paper ‘Bangabasy’ has been excused by the Government. 
It said that there was no doubt that the articles which it published were 
exciting. The people might have been excited against the Govt. and the 
4 accused have promised never to publish such articles again.. . The 
Goyt. showed generosity in excusing it, 
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Charo Chand a boy of 5 years has been placed on the throne of 
Monipore. 


September 27, Sunday 


At 3 P.M. Rammohun Roy anniversary meeting was held in the City 
College. Dr. Mohendra Lall Sircar took the Chair.... Then rose Babu 
Chandra Nath Bose,®* the translator to the Government. Then Babu 
Mohini Mohan Chatterjee, M.A., B.L. and then Babu khitindra Nath 
Tagore": of the famous Tagore family spoke. Babu Ramtanu Lahiry was 
present. The meeting was a grand one. 


September 30, Wednesday 


This afternoon I went to the Kalpataru Tailor Shop (Messrs P. K. 
Biswas & Co.) to pay Rs. 20/- the price of 2 Gorad (qq) Coats. 


October 7, Wednesday 


The idols of our house are ready. They will be adorned with 
ornaments to-morrow as tomorrow the vaya’ day which means the begin- 
ning of the ceremony of the worship of the idols. I do not like the 
barbarous and superstitious customs of the worships of Idols. I am a 
Hindoo but I believe in One God only and what is I dislike more is the 
cutting of the poor helpless animals in the name of Gods made by them. 


October 8, Thursday 


To-day is the * ‘day. The Worship of the Idol was done outside 
the Puja hall. To-day I am much disgusted with the tumult of the Indian- 
drums and other things such as sounds of the gongs, Kansar, Kassy etc.... 
Mr. Jacob of the Jacob diamond case is not going to Hyderabad as he is 
afraid of personal injury, though the Nizam himself and the English 
Government are agreed to stand security and he relies on the Nizam. 


October \1, Sunday 


The thing I dislike most in the ceremony of the worship of idols is 
the killing of innocent beasts such as goats and sheeps before the Idol Gods. 


October 12, Monday 


To-day is the last day of the Puja. The people will throw the idols 
in the water tomorrow. The people of our samaj were invited to-day. 
‘They came and took their meals here at noon. Yesterday the Brahmmanas 
were invited and to-day the Kaiastha. The total number was about 100 
and of the poor class some 300. ‘They were well pleased with the food and 
went home much pleased. I served upto about 9 P.M, 
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November 16, Monday 


The meeting of the Purity Section of the Society for the higher train- 
ing of youngmen was held in the Peace Cottage of Babu P. C. Mazoomder. 
The subject of conversation was “Bevevolence’. Among those present I 
marked Dr. Justice Goroodas Banerjee, Babu Protap Chandra Mazoomder, 
Babu Umesh Chandra Dutta of City College, Babu Barindraprosad Ghose 
M.A., B.L. etc. etc. etc. The number of members present was about 30. 


November 18, Wednesday 


The poor princes of Monipore have been sent to the Andamans to-day. 
Poor fellows. They were destined to suffer so much. If Quinton and 
Grimwood were accused of any scene they have washed it with their own 
blood and the poor Princes with ‘their tears. Lord Northbook has left 
his post of Viceroy but the tears of Laksmi Rani are not dry and Lord 
Lansdowne too shall have it but the tears of these unfortunate princes 
would flow till they would die. 


November 20, Friday 


I have written a poem in English on the helpless state of the Jews 
after they have been driven out from Russia. 
November 22, Sunday 

The Viceroy is returning from Simla. He visited the capital of the 
Holcar the other day. The Holcar boy of 15 made a good speech and the 
Viceroy parised him for speaking so correctly and fluently in his own 
mother tongue. 


November 26, Thursday 


A meeting of the Purity of Character Section was held in the Albert 
Hall to-day at 4.30 P.M. Babu Pratap Chandra Mazoomder delivered a 
lecture on the Rise and Fall of Parnell. 


November 27, Friday 


J went to the Albert Hall to attend the meeting of Mr. B. B. Nagarcar 
from Bombay. He is a member of the Bombay Brammo Samaj. Babu 
Pratap Chandra Mazoomder took the chair. The subject was “Social 
Force”. Babu Protap Chandra delivered a short speech at the close of 
the meeting wishing our friend (Mr. B. B. Nagarcar) a good journey 
home as he is startirig to-day from Calcutta to Bombay. Babu Bipin 
Chandra Paul proposed a thank to him and the chair. Mr. Nagarcar 
spoke good English. 
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November 28, Saturday 


I joined the meeting of the Atheletic Section of the society for the 
higher training of youngmen. Sir Moharaja Jotindra Mohan ‘Tagore 
wishes to invite us in his garden outside the town.” ‘There we shall have 
to show our performances, 


51. The following extiact from the letteı of the Hyderabad Corespondent of the 
Hindu (Madias) will be of interest: : 

“The one thing that is being universally talked about at the piesent moment, is what 
is known as the “Diamond Case”. Sometimes ago an English firm offered thiough a 
merchant, by name Mr. Jacob, to show to His Highness the Nizam a diamond for the 
modest sum of 46 lakhs of rupees And the diamond itself was sent thiough the merchant 
to the Nizam for inspection, His Highness lodging in some bank or other, 28 lakhs of rupees 
in the name ef Mr. Jacob as security for its safe delivery back to owners in case it should 
not meet with His Highness approval. It was duly inspected, but though appioved of, it 
was not purchased by the Nizam, owing to the good counsel, if I am correctly informed, 
of our Resident, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick. The diamond has consequently to be 1eturned, 
the refund of the 23 lakhs of rupees demanded of Mr. Jacob. But Mr. Jacob, the successful 
speculator that he is, does not mean to return the 23 lakhs entire in accordance with the 
demand. He says that the bringing down of the diamond fiom England cost him 5 lakhs 
and so deducting the sum from that placed in his name, he will let His Highness have 
18 lakhs of rupees. His Highness did not agree with the meichani—and so there is a 
likelihood of a case cropping up at no distant date.” 

Hyderabad in 1890 and 1891. p. 141. 

The case instituted by the Nizam claiming 23 lakhs from Jacob the Simla jeweller 
was heard by the Calcutta High Court in September 1891. 

52. Chandra Nath Bose (1844-1910); President of Bangiya Sahitya Paushad in 1896; 
author of Sakuntalatatva (1881), Tridhara (1891), Hindutva (1892) and other works. Some 
of his articles were published in Bangadarshan. i > 

53. Kshitindra Nath Tagore wrote a large number of books and pamplilets on -various 
subjects, mostly in Bengali. His works include Avibyakiibad (B.S 1309), Adisa O Bhaita- 
naranjan (B.S 1340), Att O Sahitya (B.S 1329), Kakikataya Cholaphera (B.S 1337), 
Brahmodharmer Prakriti (1924) and Brahmodharme: Bibriti- (B.S7 1318). His books of 
poems include Ankhijal (B.S 1317) and Santi (B.S 1330). There is also an unpublished 
manuscript on the life of Dwarkanath Tagore, 

54. Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore (1831—1908); well known publia figuie; son 
of Darpanarayan Tagore; student of Hindu -College; pupil of Captain D. L. Richaidon; 
patron of Bengali theatres and Indian music; the title Raja Bahadur was conferred on 
him in 1871; in the same year nominated member of Bengal Legislative Council ; Companion 
of the order of the Star of India (1879) ; Fellow of the University of Calcutta; closely 
associated with the management of the Mayo Hospital; member of the Asiatic Society ; 


member of the Education Commission (1881); had a priceless collection of European paintings 
and ie dee 
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BOOKS 


Hardinge Letters 1844-1847. Camden Fourth Series No. 32. Royal 
Historical Society, London 1986. Edited by Bawa Satinder Singh. 


Hardinge occupies an important place in the history of British India 
although he may not be so well remembered generally as Wellesley, 
Bentinck or Dalhousie. His appointment itself was a significant recognition 
of the part he could play. After Bentinck’s reforming rule, the disasters 
of Auckland’s Afghan War and the outcry at Ellenborough’s immoral 
conquest of Sind and the disarming of the Scindia, the choice of a 
Governor General had to be made very, very carefully. Largely at the 
instance of the aged paterfamilias the Duke of Wellington that choice fell 
on Sir Henry Hardinge, then 59 years old, a thoroughly military man with 
many advanced ideas of administration relevant to India. It was a 
dificult offer for a man at that age with an amputated left arm (out of 
a wound received at the Battle of Ligny two days before Waterloo) to 
accept in a climate totally unknown and hostile to him. However, the 
chance of glory and the opportunity to create a family fortune attracted 
him although it meant a separation of four-five years from a wife of 
delicate health. 

The letters in this publication comprise those he sent on the way to 
and from India to his wife Emily, his step-son, Sir Walter Charles James, 
a Member of Parliament, and Walter’s wife Sarah. Some letters were 
probably lost or destroyed. Hardinge, who used to get up at four in the 
morning and, when not campaigning, write incessantly till late evening, 
personally wrote in addition to his despatches almost all his official 
memoranda. While in India, leading a life of a grasswidower devoted 
to his wife, he carried on more private correspondence than at any other 
time in his life. The letters to Walter, Emily and Sarah contain detailed 
instructions on their private estates but also highly confidential matters 
concerning the affairs of the State. Copies are often attached of official 
despatches made to Sir Robert Peel, Prime Minister, Lord Ripon, 
President of the Board, and others as well as to Queen Victoria who seems 
to have greatly approved of Hardinge’s policies and actions in India. 

On the personal front Hardinge seemed to have been obsessed with 
his family’s money problems and the anxiety to secure a modest family 
fortune quickly. On the political front, the threat to Peel and of the 
resurgence of the Whigs was a constant background to his thoughts and 
actions fearing a la Ellenborough a recall. In the end when he found 
Lord John Russell was grudgingly approving his policies—particularly in 
relation to the Punjab — he indulged in self-glorification. 

He arrived in India in July, 1844, and took amazingly well to the 
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climate in Calcutta although later on, after two years of continuous 
sojourn in the Punjab and Simla, he looked back on the Calcutta climate 
with disgust. In fact he was constantly writing to his surprise that the 
climate had the “most satisfactory effect upon my head. I am clearer and 
can work longer than in England. I think my memory has improved and 
I am so much more confident now”. This in August after only one month 
in India and Calcutta. The presence of his son Charles, (also with one leg 
damaged) and the arrival later of his younger son Arthur, who became 
one of his ADCs, was a redeeming feature of his expatriate life. 

Although WHardinge’s peacetime contributions to the building of 
canals and roads, providing higher education facilities to Indians (with 
the additional offer of Government employment to successful students) 
and other administrative functions were considerable, his own time and 
place in history are of course dominated by the Sikh question. Lord 
EWenborough, whatever might be said of him about Sind, took a long 
view and foresaw that the Sikh War was inevitable. This factor had also 
caused the selection of Hardinge although his principles as well as his 
own conviction led him all along to avoid a war at any cost. 

What comes out through the letters home is a sincere determination 
to avoid the war but the machinations of the Lahore Court and of Rani 
Jindan forced Hardinge’s hand leading ultimately to the crossing of the 
Sutlej of the entire Sikh Army at Ferozepur in Decemher 1845. Ellen- 
borough and later Hardinge, must be credited with having taken steps 
to see that unobtrusively the frontier had been well protected with 40000 
men and 100 guns. Moodki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and Sobraon are now 
familiar battles of history and the roles of Hardinge, Gough and others 
are well known. The letters make some reference but of the important 
and contentious points of history there is amazingly little evidence. At 
Yerozeshah Hardinge took the quixotic step of placing himself as No. 2 
to Gough but it is quite clear from his letters home who was actually 
calling the shots. ‘The carnage at ‘Ferozeshah was largely his responsibility 
and the letters give no impression how lucky the British were not to be 
attacked at night when the battle had been delayed the previous day 
ill-advisedly by Hardinge till four in the evening. There is only a casual 
reference to the fact that out of his 11 ADCs, 5 were killed and 5 were 
badly wounded but the fact that only one, viz Arthur his son, escaped 
unhurt is understandably well covered in the letters home. 


No mention is made of the death of Sir Robert Sale at Moodki or 
the significance of Sir Harry Smith’s brilliant victory at Aliwal. Letters 
written from the camp do not indicate much dissension with Gough at 
the time. It was only in his Simla letters that Hardinge gave vent to his 
scorn for Gough who obviously insinuated that Hardinge had suggested 
a retreat at Ferozeshah. Gough’s efforts then to patch up seemed to have 
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left Hardinge unmoved and contemptuous. 

After the First Sikh War, Hardinge resisted all temptations to annex 
the Punjab because he sincerely believed that it would be right to 
“re-establish a Sikh govt., that is a Hindoo nation, as our neighbour 
keeping down the Mohomedans, weakened by these concessions of territory, 
& by the mode adopted to get rid of what is termed the subsidiary 
system — that is, keeping an army at Lahore to coerce the people, ill-used 
& plundered by their native rulers who, when by their oppression have 
excited the people into rebellion, call upon us with British bayonets 
to put down the insurrection. This is a detestable system” (The 
abhorrence of the subsidiary alliance system expresses itself in many other 
places.) ‘This conviction is repeated so often in his letters to Walter and 
Emily that one suspects that Hardinge was in fact beginning to be dubious. 
Nevertheless in the 22’ months from the end of hostilities to his departure 
he remained convinced that he had established peace in a friendly and 
demilitarised Sikh State. History, however, records that within three months 
of his departure, the Mulraj affair had plunged the Punjab into rebellion 
leading to the fierce. battles of Chillianwalla and Gujarat early in the 
following year and that annexation which Hardinge had so assiduously 
avoided. 

The letters give the impression that they were written with a sense 
of history and his place in it. Certainly a man of principles and devoted 
to his family, Hardinge’s role as a military chief however can be questioned 
both on the Indian experience and the subsequent humiliation he suffered 
as a result of the Crimean War. 

The final impression that comes out from these letters is of a man not 
particularly good at considering others’ views but excessively concerned 
about the view of his political bosses even to the extent of cramping his 
action. He had his heroes — Wellington and Peel — to whom he was 
genuinely devoted. Above all a sincere Christian family man. 


Arabinda Ray 
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in the indian industrial horizon 
we were tne first to appear 
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) The General Electric company of india Limited 
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Change. 


We’ve managed it 
for a 100 years. 


Change is the lifeblood of any developing 
economy. Fora 100 years Shaw Wallace 
has been involved in the successful 
management of this national resource. 
Beginning with such activities as importing 
piecegoods and distributing petroleum and 
kerosene, Shaw Wallace today, is a name with 
many facets: fertilizers, pesticides, liquor and 
wines, yeast, gelatine, tea, adhesives, shipping, 
computer services, export of software and footwear, 
home grown R & D and off-shore and on-shore 
support services for oil exploration, detergent and 
other consumer products. Tomorrow, change 
wili throw up new imperatives, Fresh priorities, And 
Shaw Wallace will be in the forefront of this process. 
Because, if change is a resource, we've got the acumen 
to manage it. And the vision. 





Resources in 
excellence and vision 
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With best compliments of : 


Turnkey International Ltd. 


50 CHOWRINGHEE ROAD (15th Floor) 


CALCUTTA 700071 


Phone : 43-4356, 44-7206, 43-3955 
Gram : TURNIN, CALCUTTA 


Telex : 021-5521 JMAC IN 
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TRIBENI TISSUES LTD. 


2 LEE ROAD 
CALCUTTA 700020 
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